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LOCAL    GEOGI^APHY 

SUCCESSrUIiL.Y   TREATED   IN 

SwiNfeN^s  GeQ6RAPHIES> 

For  the  convenience  of  schools,  Swinton's  Grammar  School  Geography 
is  issued  in  SIX  SEPARATE  EDITIONS,  each  containing  a  supplement  of 
from  30  to  40  pages,  treating  of  the  special  geography  of  a  group  of  States, 
thus  making  each  edition  complete  in  about  150  quarto  pages,  as  follows  : 

I.   NEW  ENGLAND  EDITION;   With  Supplement  of  32  pages,  containing 
special  county,  town,  and  railroad  maps  and  descriptive  geography  of 
MAINE,  VERMONT,  CONNECTICUT, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

U.   MIDDLE  STATES  EDITION  :  With  Supplement  of  33  pages,  containing 
special  county  and  railroad  maps  and  descriptive  text  of 
NEW  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA,  DELAWARE, 

NEW  JERSEY,  MARYLAND,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

III.  SOUTHERN  STATES  EDITION:   With  Supplement  of  37  pages,  em. 

bracing  special  county  and  railroad  maps  and  full  descriptive  text  of 
VIRGINIA,  ALABAMA,  ARKANSAS, 

WEST  VIRGINIA,  FLORIDA,  TEXAS, 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  MISSISSIPPI,  KENTUCKY, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  LOUISIANA,  TENNESSEE. 

GEORGIA, 

IV.  EAST  CENTRAL  STATES  EDITION :   With  Supplement  of  33  pages, 

giving  special  county  and  railroad  maps  and  full  descriptive  geography  of 
OHIO,  ILLINOIS,  WISCONSIN. 

INDIANA,  MICHIGAN, 

V.  WEST  CENTRAL  STATES  EDITION :   With  Supplement  of  40  pages, 

containing  special  county  and  railroad  maps  and  descriptive  text  of 
MINNESOTA,  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA, 

IOWA,  KANSAS,  DAKOTA. 

VI.  PACIFIC  STATES  EDITION:  With  Supplement  of  43  pages,  presenting 

county  and  railroad  maps  and  full  special  text  of 

COLORADO,  MONTANA,  NEW  MEXICO, 

CALIFORNIA,  IDAHO,  ARIZONA, 

NEVADA,  WYOMING,  WASHINGTON, 

OREGON,  UTAH,  ALASKA. 


SWINTON'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 

proper,  is  a  school  text-book  of  118  large  quarto  pages,  treating  of  the  general 
Geography  of  the  World — Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial.  It  is  hand- 
somely illustrated  with  a  great  number  of  engravings,  and  contains  over  forty 
pages  of  valuable  Maps  for  study  and  reference. 

SWINTON'S  INTRODUCTORY  GEOGRAPHY, 

In  Readings  and  Recitations,  is  a  new  work  for  primary  classes,  designed 
to  be  used  as  a  preparatory  book  to  the  Grammar  School  Geography.  The 
two  form  a  most  complete  and  satisfactory  Two- Book  Course  for  all  classes 
of  public  and  graded  schools. 

%*  Correspondence  relating  to  the  introduction  of  Smnton's  Geographies  is 
cordiaUy  invited. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO.,      -      -      New  York  and  Chicago. 
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PUBLISHERS'    NOTE. 


In  the  course  of  work  incident  to  the  revision  of  geographical  text-books, 
we  have  frequently  to  set  aside  many  interesting  details  as  useless  in  the  sum- 
mary outline  that  must  suffice  for  the  schools.  In  studying  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  new  States  that  are  so  fast  emerging  from  the  wilderness  and 
the  forest,  this  has  constantly  been  the  case,  and  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
story  of  their  growth  gathered  from  many  sources  has  been  available.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  matter  might  be  of  service  in  a  paper  treating  more  at 
length  the  various  phases  of  life  and  character  developed  in  their  history. 
With  that  hope  these  pages  presenting  a  sketch  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  four  youngest  members  of  the  Union  have  been  prepared. 

Our  greater  Northwest  is  taking  on  a  busy  social  and  industrial  life  before 
our  eyes,  and  never  heretofore  have  the  American  people  had  so  conspicuous 
and  splendid  an  epitome  of  their  national  growth  and  development  unfolded  to 
their  view.  As  in  the  swift-moving  panorama,  we  see  in  an  hour  the  progress 
of  a  generation. 

In  presenting  this  view  of  the  new  States,  such  statistics  as  are  of  a  con- 
stantly changing  character  have  been  omitted.  These  are  to  be  found  in  full 
and  adequate  array  in  the  documents  prepared  by  commissioners  of  immigra- 
tion in  the  several  States.  Such  documents  and  circulars  are  of  great  interest 
and  value,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  undertake  to  rival  them  either  in  general 
merit  or  in  the  pains-taking  way  in  which  their  facts  have  been  compiled.  It 
is  more  to  our  purpose  to  look  upon  the  States  as  a  distinct  group, — bound 
by  a  common  history,  and  guided  by  a  common  ambition.  As  such  a  group 
they  are  certainly  worthy  the  study  of  intelligent  Americans,  and  may  justly 
stir  the  pride  of  all  who  are  sensible  of  their  country's  greatness  and  jealous 

of  her  fame. 

IvisoN,  Blakeman  &  Co. 
753-755  Broadway,  New  York,  September ^  1889. 
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THE    NEW   STATES 


THE   ENABLING   ACT. 

Whatever  the  politics  that  may  have  been  hidden  in  the 
action,  it  was  a  happy  thought  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  he  chose  the  22d  of  February  as  the  day  for  affix- 
ing his  signature  to  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  new  States. 
This  act  provided  for  the  admission  among  others  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  the  legal  birthday  of  the  new  State  became 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  whose  name  it 
bore.  There  is  so  little  chance  for  the  exhibition  of  sentiment 
in  our  legislation,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  signalize  the  admission 
of  this  wonderful  quartette  of  States  by  such  a  happy  coinci- 
dence as  to  cause  us  to  some  extent  to  forget  the  long  struggle 
through  which  they  finally  obtained  their  rights  at  the  hands  of 
the  Nation. 

The  Act  thus  made  a  law  was  really  the  result  of  a  long  con- 
test between  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  immediate  admission 
of  the  new  States  in  Congress,  and  in  its  final  form  it  took  the 
shape  of  a  compromise  bill  agreed  upon  by  a  committee  of 
conference  from  the  two  Houses.  In  no  other  way  could  the 
struggle  have  been  so  speedily  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  law  would  have  been  enacted  during 
the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  rules 
governing  conferences  between  the  Houses.     It  is  entitled  : 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  division  of  Dakota  into  two  States,  and  to 
enable  the  people  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington 
to  form  State  governments,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States,  and  to  make  donations  of  public  lands  to  such 
States. 

ITS    PROVISIONS. 

An  Enabling  Act  is,  in  and  of  itself,  a  very  perfect  sort  of 
legislation.  Since  the  organization  of  the  government  by  the 
original  thirteen  States,  twenty -nine  States  have  been  admitted 
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to  the  Union,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  by  this  time  ^ongress 
is  able  to  make  provision  for  every  possible  contingency  that 
may  arise  in  the  organization  of  a  State  government.  The  Act 
of  February  22,  1889,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  complex 
enactments  that  have  been  made  for  this  purpose,  covering  as  it 
does  peculiar  and  varied  conditions  of  four  different  proposed 
States  with  their  different  previous  relations  with  the  general 
government  and  with  each  other.  Among  its  provisions  are  the 
following : 

1.  Dakota  is  divided  into  two  parts  on  the  line  of  the  seventh  standard 
parallel  produced  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Territory.  This  is  a  line 
established  by  the  government  land  surveys  and  runs  a  few  miles  south  of  and 
parallel  with  the  line  of  forty-six  north  latitude.  Its  position  has  been  fully 
surveyed  and  established  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  upon  the  opening  of 
the  Indian  Reservations  west  of  the  river  it  will  be  speedily  extended  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Territory. 

2.  The  election  of  delegates  in  each  of  the  four  proposed  States,  on  Tuesday 
after  the  second  Monday  in  May,  1889  ;  these  delegates  to  meet  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  next  following,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  constitutions  and  State  gov- 
ernments for  their  proposed  States  respectively. 

3.  Constitutions  adopted  by  the  conventions  in  the  respective  States  are 
to  be  submitted  for  ratification  or  rejection  at  elections  held  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  October,  1889  ;  and  the  returns  of  these  elections  are  to  be  canvassed, 
and  the  results  certified  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

4.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation, announcing  the  result  of  the  election  in  each  of  the  proposed  States  ; 
and  thereupon  those  States  which  have  adopted  constitutions  and  formed 
State  governments,  Republican  in  form,  "shall  be  deemed  admitted  by  Con- 
gress into  the  Union,  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States,  from  and  after  the  date  of  said  proclamation." 

5.  Each  of  the  proposed  States  is  authorized  to  elect  one  representative  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  except  South  Dakota, 
which  is  entitled  to  two  such  representatives. 

6.  Representatives  to  Congress  and  governors  and  other  officers  provided 
for  in  the  constitution  may  be  elected  on  the  same  day  of  the  ratification  or 
rejection  of  the  constitution. 

7.  Until  such  officers  are  elected  and  qualified  and  the  States  are  admitted 
into  the  Union,  the  territorial  officers  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
respective  offices  in  each  of  the  said  Territories. 

8.  In  case  the  constitution  submitted  by  the  convention,  in  any  proposed 
State,  is  rejected  by  the  people,  the  territorial  government  now  in  existence 
continues,  and  the  governor  of  the  Territory  shall  issue  a  proclamation  re- 
convening the  constitutional  convention  for  the  purpose  of  forming  and  sub- 
mitting a  new  or  amended  constitution  ;  but  if  one  of  the  Dakotas  ratifies  its 
constitution,  and  the  other  rejects  it,  then  the  territorial  government  continues 
only  in  that  part  of  Dakota  which  has  rejected  its  constitution. 

9.  The  seat  of  the  convention  in  each  proposed  State  is  at  the  capital  of 
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the  Territory  from  which  the  State  is  constituted,  except  in  the  case  of  South 
Dakota,  the  South  Dakota  convention  meeting  at  Sioux  Falls. 

10.  The  Enabling  Act  also  recognizes  the  peculiar  condition  of  afEairs  in 
South  Dakota,  in  another  respect.  In  the  year  1885  a  constitutional  convention 
was  elected  and  met  at  Sioux  Falls,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  constitu- 
tion, and  organizing  a  State  government  subject  to  the  recognition  of  Congress. 
This  was  called  the  "Sioux  Falls  Constitution,"  and  the  citizens  of  South 
Dakota  were  very  strongly  attached  to  its  provisions.  The  Enabling  Act  re- 
quires that,  at  the  election  for  members  of  the  constitutional  convention,  the 
people  shall  also  vote  "  for  the  Sioux  Falls  Constitution,"  or  "  against  the  Sioux 
Falls  Constitution  ; "  and  in  case  the  majority  of  such  votes  are  in  favor  of 
the  Sioux  Falls  convention,  the  functions  of  the  constitutional  convention 
shall  be  limited  to  making  such  verbal  and  other  changes  in  the  constitution 
as  are  required  by  the  change  of  name  of  the  State  and  other  minor  matters. 

11.  Provision  is  also  made  for  a  division  of  the  property  and  records  of 
the  Territory  of  Dakota,  the  constitutional  conventions  of  the  two  proposed 
States  being  required  to  appoint  a  joint  committee  which  shall  determine  upon 
such  division,  and  such  determination  shall  be  binding  upon  the  two  States. 

Thus  every  contingency  which  is  likely  to  arise  in  the  organ- 
ization of  State  government  is  provided  for,  and  no  State  is  to 
be  fully  constituted  a  member  of  the  Union  until  every  require- 
ment of  statehood  has  been  met. 

The  Act  of  Congress  also  provides  for  the  adjustment  of  all 
relations  with  the  United  States,  as  regards  public  land,  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  continuance  and  disposal  of  all 
matters  of  litigation  now  pending  in  the  territorial  courts,  the 
assembling  of  legislatures  for  the  election  of  United  States  sen- 
ators, and  the  exercise  of  all  the  functions  of  the  statehood  upon 
the  admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union  by  proclamation  of  the 
President. 

The  donations  of  public  lands  to  the  several  States  are 
exceedingly  liberal  in  their  character. 

1.  Two  sections  (or  square  miles)  of  land  in  each  township  are  granted  to 
the  States  for  the  creation  of  a  public  school  fund  in  each  State.  All  such 
lands  are  to  be  disposed  of  only  by  public  sale  and  at  a  price  not  less  than 
$10.00  per  acre;  or,  if  leased,  they  are  to  be  leased  at  fair  rates  and  not  more 
than  a  section  to  any  one  individual  or  corporation.  The  interest  and  rentals 
only  are  to  be  expended  in  support  of  the  schools. 

2.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  all  public  lands  sold  by  the 
United  States  subsequent  to  admission  are  also  to  be  paid  over  to  the  perma- 
nent school  fund  of  the  States. 

3.  For  the  erection  of  public  buildings  at  the  capital ;  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  State  university,  agricultural  college,  school  of  mines, 
normal  schools,  reform  schools,  asylums,  penitentiary,  and  other  charitable, 
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educational,  penal,  and  reformatory  institutions,  large  grants  are  also  made  for 
each  State. 

4.  All  lands  heretofore  granted  to  the  Territories  for  educational  or  other 
purposes  are  confirmed  to  the  States  in  full. 

5.  The  expenses  of  the  constitutional  conventions  are  met  by  appropriation 
of  public  money  from  the  United  States  Treasury. 

For  federal  judicial  purposes  each  State  constitutes  one 
United  States  judicial  district.  To  each  the  Act  assigns  a 
district  judge,  district  attorney,  and  United  States  marshal. 
For  the  accommodation  of  these  courts  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  undoubtedly  at  an  early  day  make  provision  for 
public  buildings  at  the  capitals  of  the  States  for  the  use  of  the 
courts,  attorneys,  post-offices,  etc. 

ITS    POPULARITY. 

This  Enabling  Act  is  one  of  the  most  popular  that  was  ever 
passed  by  Congress.  So  far  as  the  population  of  the  State  is 
concerned,  there  has  been  no  partisanship  whatever  in  urging  the 
passage  of  acts  of  admission  and'  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  finally  became  a  law.  It  has  been  deemed  on  all 
hands  the  consummation  of  an  act  in  every  way  essential  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  great  Northwest.  There  cannot 
possibly  arise  any  important  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  several  States.  Jealousy  or  disappointed 
local  ambition  may  cause  a  few  votes  to  be  cast  against  them  in 
some  counties  or  localities,  but  the  ratification  in  every  case  will 
be  practically  unanimous,  and  the  assembling  of  Congress  in 
regular  session  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  next  will 
undoubtedly  find  forty-two  States  in  full  membership  in  the 
Union,  entitled  to  representation  in  both  houses  of  the  National 
Legislature. 

GEOGRAPHICAL   AND    HISTOEICAL. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  United  States  will  show  that 
three  of  the  new  States — North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washing- 
ton— cover  nearly  half  of  the  line  of  our  northern  frontier,  stretch- 
ing the  entire  distance  from  longitude  97°  to  longitude  124°  80' 
west  from  Greenwich,  with  the  exception  of  about  one  degree 
where  Idaho  extends  to  the  frontier  between  Montana  and 
Washington. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL. 
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OUTLINE   AKD    AEEA. 

As  the  four  States  stretch  in  a  great  column  east  and  west 
across  the  country,  it  is  also  worth  noting  that  each  State 
stretches  east  and  west  in  its  longest  dimension  and  that  their 
proportions  are  very  similar. 

South  Dakota  with  an  area  of  76,600  square  miles*  is  about 
350  miles  east  and  west,  and  about  225  miles  north  and  south. 

North  Dakota  with  an  area  of  71,900  square  miles  stretches 
335  miles  east  and  west,  and  215  miles  north  and  south. 


FIRE    BASINS    IN    MONTANA. 


Montana  with  an  area  of  146,080  square  miles  stretches  540 
miles  east  and  west,  and  averages  275  miles  north  and  south. 

Washington  with  an  area  of  69,180  square  miles  extends  east 
and  west  about  345  miles,  and  north  and  south  an  average  of  200 
miles. 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Washington  average 
about  72,500  square  miles  each,  and  vary  less  than  5,000  miles 

*  The  areas  here  given  have  been  carefully  computed  by  Dr.  Henry  Gannett, 
Geographer  of  the  U.  S.  Census. 
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from  the  average,  thus  being  about  equal  in  extent ;  and  each 
one  is  several  thousand  square  miles  larger  than  the  whole  of 
New  England. 

Montana,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  both  the  Dakotas 
together,  probably  does  not  contain  any  more  land  valuable  for 
the  support  of  an  industrial  population  than  either  of  the  other 
three  States.  But  its  vast  extent  of  over  145,000  square  miles 
is  exceeded  by  only  two  States  in  the  entire  Union,  Texas  and 
California. 


EPISODES   11^   THEIR   HISTORY. 

Historically  these  new  States  represent  two  great  advances  in 
the  territorial  growth  of  the  United  States.  The  Dakotas  and 
that  part  of  Montana  east  of  the  main  divide  of  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains belong  to  the  great  "  Louisiana  Purchase,"  while  Montana, 
west  of  the  main  divide,  and  Washington  are  part  of  the  "Ore- 
gon country ; "  and  their  history  is  made  up  of  a  remarkable 
series  of  diplomatic  and  international  episodes.  As  far  back  as 
1543  the  Oregon  coast  was  visited  by  Spanish  trading  and 
exploring  ships ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  any  landing  was  made 
by  the  Spanish  adventurers,  certainly  none  unless  in  the  most 
casual  way  without  any  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  territory. 
The  Spanish  explorer  Heuta  saw  the  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  Kiver  from  the  deck  of  his  ship  on  August  15,  1775, 
but  he  could  not  cross  the  bar  oUin^nrri. 
he  remained  a  day  off  of  the  j  i  i 
and  he  was  entirely  unaware  (  I  tl  \ 
istence  of  the  great  river,  the  C   1  unbi  i 
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CAPTAIN   GRAY   AND   THE   COLUMBIA. 

The  first  real  exploration  of  this  coast  was  made  in  the  in- 
terests of  commerce  by  two  American  trading  ships,  the  Washing- 
ton and  the  Columbia^  both  hailing  from  Boston.  They  were  com- 
manded respectively  by  Captains  Gray  and  Kendrick.  In  1788 
they  visited  the  Oregon  coast  and  traded  with  the  Indians  at 
several  of  the  bays  and  openings.  The  next  year  Captain  Gray 
exchanged  ships  with  Captain  Kendrick,  and  taking  upon  the 
Columbia  all  the  furs  that  had  been  collected  by  the  two  vessels, 
sailed  to  Canton,  China,  and  loading  there  with  teas  and  silks, 
proceeded  on  his  journey  southwestward  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  He  reached  Boston  August  10,  1790,  having  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  of  all  captains  to  carry  the  stars  and 
stripes  around  the  globe. 

A  month  later  this  same  gallant  Captain  Gray,  still  in  com- 
mand of  the  Columbia^  sailed  away  from  Boston,  and  in  May, 
1792,  he  was  again  off  the  Oregon  coast.  On  the  11th  of  this 
month,  he,  the  first  of  all  white  men,  sailed  his  ship  across  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  of  Oregon,  and  in  honor  of 
his  vessel  named  the  river  "Columbia's  River."  Thus  by  right 
both  of  trading  and  exploration  the  United  States  established  a 
very  excellent  claim  to  this  coast.  So  far  as  Spain  was  con- 
cerned, although  diplomatically  she  may  have  asserted  some 
claim  to  the  Oregon  country  no  attempt  was  made  to  dispute  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter,  and  finally  by  subor- 
dinate clause  in  the  Florida  treaty  of  1819  she  waived  her  claim 
to  any  part  of  the  Pacific  coast  north  of  latitude  40°. 

LEWIS   AND   CLARK. 

The  next  episode  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  new 
States  springs  out  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  In  1800-01  Spain 
had  ceded  to  France  the  territory  known  as  Louisiana,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  northward  and  westward  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  treaty,  however,  was  kept  secret 
for  some  time,  and  the  Spanish  government  remained  in  authority. 
In  the  winter  of  1802-03  President  Jefferson  strongly  urged 
upon  Congress  the  desirability  of  acquiring  the  Louisiana  coun- 
try. The  United  States  minister  to  France,  afterwards  President 
Monroe,  started  for  his  post  early  in  1803,  charged  by  President 
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Jefferson  with  the  importance  of  negotiating  a  treaty,  at  tlie  very 
earliest  moment  possible,  for  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana ;  and 
he  worked  so  excellently  and  so  rapidly  that  on  April  30  of 
that  year  a  treaty  was  signed  selling  to  the  United  States  all  the 
French  possessions  in  America  that  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Spanish  cession  of  1800  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1803  Jefferson  received  word  of  the 
signing  of  the  treaty,  and  without  waiting  for  its  ratification  by 
Congress  or  for  legislative  authority  and  appropriation  to  meet 
the  expenses,  he  at  once  conceived  the  bold  plan  of  sending  an 
expedition  across  the  Louisiana  country  to  the  Pacific  coast  to 
explore  the  new  province  and  also  the  Oregon  country  of  which 
report  had  come  from  the  discoveries  of  Captain  Gray.  In 
charge  of  this  expedition  he  placed  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  a 
young  Virginian  who  had  been  for  two  years  private  secretary 
to  the  President.  Captain  Lewis  attached  to  himself  Captain 
William  Clark,  a  brother  of  the  famous  Greorge  Kogers  Clark, 
and  they  set  out  at  once  to  organize  the  expedition.  They 
selected  a  body  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  fourteen  soldiers  from 
the  regular  army,  several  Canadian  boatmen,  an  interpreter,  a 
hunter,  and  some  personal  servants,  and  reached  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  opposite  St.  Louis  early  in  the  fall. 

Spain  was  still  in  actual  possession.  The  Spanish  com- 
mandant at  St.  Louis,  as  also  the  Spanish  governor  of  the 
province,  had  not  yet  heard  officially  of  the  transfer  of  Louisiana 
either  by  Spain  to  France  or  by  France  to  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  refused  the  privilege  of  exploring  the  newly  ac- 
quired territory  to  this  expedition.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until 
December  23,  1803,  that  the  American  flag  was  finally  raised 
over  the  public  buildings  at  New  Orleans,  and  it  was  along  in 
the  spring  of  1804  that  Lewis  and  Clark  were  finally  allowed 
to  cross  the  Mississippi  and  launch  their  adventurous  boats  in 
the  Missouri. 

They  proceeded  slowly  up  this  river,  exploring  points  of  in- 
terest, taking  their  locations  quite  accurately,  and  late  in  the  fall 
of  1804  reached  a  point  in  the  big  bend  of  the  Missouri  some  forty 
miles  above  the  site  of  Bismarck,  now  capital  of  North  Dakota, 
where  they  established  a  camp  for  the  winter  in  one  of  the 
friendly  Mandan  villages,  in  north  latitude  47°  21'.  Here  they 
remained    until    April  7,  1805,   when   they  again   began   their 
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journey  up  the  river.  On  July  15  they  reached  the  great  falls 
of  the  Missouri  in  Central  Montana,  and  on  September  22  they 
had  ascended  the  main  divide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
began  to  traverse  the  great  western  plains.  Striking  a  tributary 
of  the  Columbia  they  launched  their  boats  and  proceeded  down 
the  river,  and  on  November  15  saw  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Pacific  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  They  encamped  for  the 
winter  in  a  regularly  fortified  position  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Columbia,  and  in  March,  1806,  began  again  to  ascend  the  river. 


MOUNTAIN   SCENERY. 


In  May  they  left  the  Columbia  and  proceeded  on  horseback  over 
the  mountains,  reaching  the  Missouri  at  a  navigable  point  by  the 
middle  of  August.  A  month  later  they  were  again  in  St.  Louis, 
having  crossed  the  continent  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Pacific  coast  and  back  in  a  period  of  less  than  two  years  and  a 
half.  This  was  the  first  great  transcontinental  expedition,  and 
in  its  course  the  gallant  explorers  had  traversed  all  four  of  the 
new  States,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

The  journal  of  this  expedition  is  one  of  the  mosf  interesting 
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narratives  of  ex- 
ploration. The 
description  of 
points  along  the 
Missouri  and  in 
the  mountains 
is  very  accurate 
and  graphic, 
and  travelers  of 
to-day     readily 

recognize  them  without  any  other  location  than  those  features 
which  are  recorded  in  the  journal  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  party. 
Statements  in  regard  to  the  height  of  mountains,  length  of 
rapids,  and  the  height  of  waterfalls  are  generally  so  accurate 
in  this  report  as  to  be  considered  reliable  at  the  present  day 
in  preference  to  many  more  recent  authorities. 

The  next  year  Captain  Lewis  was  made  governor  of  the 
territory  of  Louisiana,  a  most  admirable  appointment  from 
every  point  of  view ;  and  the  names  of  the  commanders  of  the 
expedition  are  preserved  in  the  names  of  several  counties,  one 
county  in  Montana  being  named  Lewis  and  Clark  after  both  of 
them  jointly. 
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ASTOKIA. 

The  next  episode  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  new 
States  relates  to  the  settlement  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia Kiver,  for  although  Astoria,  the  town  where  the  settlement 
actually  was  made,  is  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  yet  the  settlement 
itself  commercially  and  in  every  respect  had  quite  as  much  to 
do  with  Washington  as  with  Oregon.  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor, 
of  New  York,  having  become  greatly  interested  in  the  report  of 
the  exploration  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  the  discoveries  of 
Captain  Gray,  planned  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia with  a  view  of  trading  in  furs  with  the  Indians  throughout 
the  North  Pacific  country. 

This  settlement  was  established  April  12,  1811,  and  for  a 
period  of  two  and  a  half  years  was  maintained,  though  not 
without  being  the  cause  of  considerable  trouble  and  irritation 
on  the  part  of  the  British  who  had  already  set  up  a  claim  to 
the  North  Pacific  Coast.  Finally,  in  December,  1813,  by  treach- 
ery rather  than  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  the  Astoria  settlement 
was  occupied  by  the  British  Northwest  Fur  Company,  and  the 
British  flag  was  raised  over  the  month  of  the  Columbia  where 
it  floated  undisturbed  for  many  years.  The  story  of  the  Astor 
enterprise  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  very  graphically  and  beauti- 
fully told  by  Washington  Irving  in  his  "Astoria." 

PEMBINA. 

Early  in  this  century  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  conveyed 
to  Lord  Selkirk  a  vast  tract  of  land  located  on  the  Bed  Eiver  of 
the  North.  The  purpose  of  this  conveyance  was  the  coloniza- 
tion and  settlement  of  the  land ;  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
was  also  a  secret  design  to  embarrass  the  Northwest  Fur  Com- 
pany, a  rival  corporation  which  had  already  begun  to  plant  its 
posts  and  stations  in  the  valley  of  the  Bed  Eiver  and  upon  its 
numerous  brancbes.  The  first  colonists  arrived  in  the  new  coun- 
try in  1812,  coming  by  way  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Nelson 
River.  A  second  party  arrived  the  next  year,  and  other  parties 
came  at  different  times  for  several  years  subsequently. 

The  first  party  established  themselves  at  Fort  Douglas  on  the 
Red  River  at  the  present  site  of  Winnipeg,  and  were  able  without 
much  difficulty  to  make  provision  for  the  winter,  but  upon  the 
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arrival  of  the  second  party  the  provisions  were  so  far  exhausted 
that  it  was  thought  best  they  should  go  up  the  river  to  some 
point  nearer  the  buffalo  ranges  in  order  to  provide  themselves 
with  food  for  the  winter  without  drawing  upon  the  limited 
supplies  of  the  colonial  establishment  at  Fort  Douglas.  The 
settlement  made  for  this  purpose  was  just  adjacent  to  one  of  the 
posts  of  the  Northwest  Company,  "  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eiver 
Pembina,  where  on  the  south  side  they  erected  huts  and  enclosed 
them  with  palisades.  "^  This  place  was  named  Fort  Daer  after 
Lord  Selkirk,  who  was  also  Baron  Daer.  Here  they  spent  the 
winter,  though  many  of  them  were  forced  to  join  with  the  plain 
hunters  engaged  in  killing  buffalo  to  supply  the  trading  posts." 
These  hunters  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Com- 
pany, and  had  their  headquarters  at  Pembina,  proper,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river.  In  summer  they  cultivated  their  gardens 
and  in  the  fall  and  spring  they  hunted  on  the  plains  as  far  west 
as  the  Missouri,  where  Nicollet  met  them  in  1836.  The  post  at 
Pembina  was  established  by  Alexander  Henry  in  1801,  and  in 
1807  probably  the  first  child  born  of  a  white  mother  in  the  Ked 
Kiver  country  was  born  at  Pembina,  now  in  North  Dakota,  the 
mother  being  an  Orkney  girl  who,  disguised  as  a  boy,  had  fol- 
lowed her  lover  to  America. 

But  Fort  Daer,  although  started  simply  as  a  winter  refuge  from 
the  inclement  region  around  Lake  Winnipeg,  seems  to  have  soon 
come  to  be  a  regularly  established  post  of  the  Selkirk  settlers, 
for  in  January,  1814,  Miles  Macdonnel  the  governor  of  the 
Selkirk  colony  resided  there,  and  from  that  point  dated  a  procla- 
mation aimed  at  the  Northwest  Company's  traders  and  voyagers, 
which  was  shortly  to  be  the  cause  of  much  trouble  to  the  new 
colony.     The  proclamation  finished  in  these  words: 

"  Given  under  my  hand  at  Fort  Daer,  [Pembina]  the  eighth  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1814. 

[Signed]  Miles  Macdonnel,  Governor. 

"  John  Spencer,  Secretary.'^ 

Thus  we  find  that  within  two  years  the  Selkirk  colony  had 
its  headquarters  established  at  Pembina,  which  the  geography 

*  Many  of  these  facts  are  drawn  from  an  interesting  pamphlet  entitled 
**  The  Selkirk  Settlement  and  its  Settlers,"  by  Charles  N.  Bell.  Winnipeg, 
1887. 
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shows  us  to  be  clearly  within  the  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  large  number  of  hunters  or  colonists 
were  permanently  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pembina,  but 
undoubtedly  the  houses  that  were  built  there  were  occupied  by 
a  part  of  the  settlers  the  year  round,  and  at  no  time  from  1801 
to  the  present  day  has  the  place  been  free  from  some  inhabit- 
ants who  lived  there  regularly, — the  Northwesters  with  their 
half-breed  families,  and  after  1813  the  Selkirk  colonists  with 
wives  and  children  brought  with  them  from  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. 

In  July,  1817,  Lord  Selkirk  first  visited  the  settlement  and 
made  a  regular  treaty  with  the  Indians  by  which  they  con- 
veyed to  him  all  the  land  adjacent  to  the  Red  River  extending 
two  miles  back  on  each  side,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  River  and  extending  along  the  same  as  far  as  the  Great 
Forks  at  the  mouth  of  Red  Lake  River,  and  also  all  lands 
within  six  miles  from  Fort  Douglas,  Fort  Daer,  and  Great 
Forks,  the  consideration  being  that  Lord  Selkirk  should  deliver 
annually  to  the  Indians  granting  the  lands  "  one  hundred  pounds 
of  good  tobacco."  Thus  Lord  Selkirk  acquired  from  the  Indians 
a  grant  of  land  along  the  Red  River  of  the  North  on  both  sides 
as  far  as  Grand  Forks ;  for  the  city  of  Grand  Forks,  Dakota,  is 
really  located  on  the  Great  Forks  described  in  the  deed  as  "  the 
Great  Forks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Lake  River." 

While  there  is  little  of  direct  history  in  regard  to  the  settle- 
ments made  by  the  Selkirk  colonists  upon  the  Red  River  south 
of  the  American  boundary  line,  undoubtedly  they  continued  in 
considerable  numbers  until  the  settlement  of  the  Red  River 
valley  began  from  the  States  forty  or  fifty  years  later,  for  we 
are  told  that  "when  the  United  States  Government  extinguished 
the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  along  the  upper  Red  River  in  1851, 
Governor  Ramsay  of  Minnesota  being  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  that  purpose,  much  disappointment  was  expressed  by  the 
Red  River  colonists,  who  claimed  land  on  the  American  side  of 
the  boundary  by  reason  of  squatter  rights."  The  Red  River 
settlement  was  a  very  small  one  at  first  and  for  a  long  time,  it 
being  decidedly  against  the  interest  of  the  fur  companies  that 
any  strong  civil  government  should  be  organized  within  the 
bounds  that  they  claimed  as  proprietors. 

Neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  government  was  also 
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tbe  cause  of  trouble  in  the  colony,  and  there  were  frequent  dis- 
turbances and  protests.  As  American  settlers  moved  further 
west  on  the  south  of  the  boundary  line,  from  time  to  time  there 
came  a  strong  disposition  towards  annexation,  and  when,  in 
1856,  the  United  States  government  sent  a  detachment  of  one 
hundred  soldiers  to  form  a  garrison  at  Pembina,  it  was  very 
natural  that  the  Canadian  authorities  should  be  excited,  and 
that  they  should  desire  to  counteract  the  influence  of  such  a 
body  of  troops  upon  the  border  by  sending  a  detachment  of 
British  troops  to  Winnipeg. 

In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  commandant  at  Fort  Garry, 
made  to  the  Imperial  government  on  the  14th  of  March,  1858, 
a  reference  is  made  to  this  encampment  at  Pembina,  and  the 
place  is  described  as  consisting  of  a  "  few  small  cottages."  This 
is  one  of  the  few  links  in  the  chain,  but  undoubtedly,  as  stated 
before,  there  has  been  no  time  since  the  first  settlement  at  Fort 
Daer,  when  Pembina  has  not  been  a  permanent  place  of  resi- 
dence for  at  least  a  few  white  families.  The  extreme  remote- 
ness of  the  settlement  is  probably  the  only  thing  that  saved  the 
two  countries  from  coming  to  some  collision  in  reference  to  it. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  its  ad- 
vocates in  Canada  and  London,  to  avoid  any  publicity  or  notoriety, 
and  to  prevent  any  occurrence  that  should  bring  about  a  change 
of  the  proprietary  relation  that  they  beld  to  the  great  Northwest. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  only  by  the  hunting  up  of  docu- 
ments and  archives  at  Ottawa  and  in  London,  that  any  general 
knowledge  of  the  existence  and  character  of  the  Selkirk  settle- 
ment has  been  had,  and  still  more  diflficult  has  it  been  to  discover 
to  what  extent  the  movement  of  troops  in  1856-57  at  any  time 
endangered  the  peace  existing  between  the  two  countries.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  for  many  years  whatever  of  British  government 
there  was  at  Winnipeg  extended  its  rule  over  settlers  and 
settlements  far  south  of  the  United  States  boundary  in  the  Red 
River  valley. 

THE   KORTHWEST   BOUNDARY. 

As  we  have  noticed,  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  grew  out  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Astoria  enterprise.  The  movements 
of  British  colonization  the  world  over  have  been  connected 
with  mercantile  enterprises.  The  East  India  Company  was  the 
center  around  which  British  colonial  enterprises  in  India  were 
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first  carried  on.  It  is  also  well  known  that  a  number  of  the 
most  enterprising  British  colonies  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard  were 
originally  established  as  commercial  and  trading  corporations 
under  the  patronage  of  the  government,  and  paying  a  percent- 
age of  their  profits  to  the  British  exchequer.  So  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  and  the  Northwest  Far  Company  were' powerful 
influences  at  all  times  in  the  development  of  British  enterprises 
in  America.  They  directed  international  affairs  and  were  con- 
stantly the  power  behind  the  throne,  dictating  the  policy  of 
diplomatists  and  the  terms  of  treaties. 

The  irritation  caused  by  the  Astoria  settlement  as  a  menace  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company,  made  itself  felt 
in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and  gave  rise  to  constant 
claims  and  counter-claims  of  jurisdiction  over  the  North  Pacific 
Coast.  The  result  was  so  unsatisfactory  for  both  parties,  that 
instead  of  arriving  at  any  just  and  equitable  division  of  the 
territory  between  tlie  two  nations  they  agreed  upon  a  very  ques- 
tionable policy  of  joint  occupation,  giving  each  nation  the  right 
to  garrison  one  or  more  military  posts,  and  also  allowing  the 
establishment  of  trading  stations  and  colonies  from  either  side. 
This  treaty  was  made  in  1818,  to  stand  for  ten  years  with  the 
privilege  of  renewal  or  abrogation  on  a  year's  notice  after  the 
expiration  of  that  time.  The  next  year  the  American  claim  was 
very  strongly  fortified  by  the  agreement  reached  with  Spain,  in 
the  Florida  treaty  of  1819,  by  which  that  nation  relinquished 
her  claim  to  all  of  the  coast  north  of  40°  north  latitude;  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  if  this  treaty  had  been  in  force  before  1818, 
much  better  terms  might  have  been  had  from  the  British  govern- 
ment than  simply  a  joint  occupancy  with  no  definite  conclu- 
sion on  either  hand.  But  this  joint  occupancy  went  on  casually 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  when  finally  the  Buchanan-Pakenham 
treaty  of  1846  adjusted  all  differences  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  the  northwest  boundary  was  con- 
cerned, except  that  relating  to  the  exact  location  of  the  line 
through  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  del  Fuca. 

DR.    MARCUS   WHITMAN. 

In  connection  with  the  negotiation  of  the  Webster- Ashburton 
treaty  of  1843,  a  very  interesting  episode  is  narrated.  It  refers 
to  the  important  service  rendered  by  Dr.   Marcus  Whitman,  a 
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missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign 
Missions,  who  had  settled  in  1835  near  the  present  city  of 
Walla  Walla,  Washington.  He  soon  became  deeply  impressed 
with  the  resources  and  great  value  of  this  country  of  which 
very  little  conception  was  had  by  the  people  of  the  East.  In 
1842  Dr.  Whitman  learned  that  the  British  officer  who  then 
exercised  authority  in  common  with  the  American  commandant 
had  arranged  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company*  to  import  a 
large  number  of  colonists  from  the  Ked  Eiver  country,  hoping 
thus  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  boundary  question 
favorable  to  Great  Britain ;  one  which  should  secure  the  entire 
Pacific  coast  north  of  the  Spanish  line  to  that  nation. 

At  this  time  the  commissioners  for  the  negotiation  of  the 
northeastern  boundary  treaty,  and  for  the  settlement  of  other 
questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the  two  nations,  especially  in 
the  East  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  were  in  session  at  Washing- 
ton, and  it  was  the  fertile  thought  of  the  British  officer  that 
by  showing  a  very  large  preponderance  of  British  settlers  and 
trading  posts  in  the  "  Oregon  country,"  pressure  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  American  commissioner  to  concede  to 
Grreat  Britain  the  entire  North  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Webster,  the 
American  Secretary  of  State,  was  especially  anxious  to  secure 
favorable  terms  regarding  the  northeast  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  to  bring  about  the  adjustment  of  the  fisheries 
dispute,  which  even  to  this  day  is  a  source  of  great  irritation  and 
trouble  between  the  two  governments. 

To  Dr.  Whitman  it  seemed  likely  that  Mr.  Webster's  great 
interest  in  the  New  England  issues  before  the  commission  would 
lead  him  to  sacrifice  the  Pacific  Coast  as  of  minor  account.  He 
therefore  decided  at  once  to  set  out  for  Washington,  and,  with 
a  single  companion,  started  on  horseback  over  the  mountains 
for  the  East.  He  had  already  proved  the  entire  feasibility 
of  this  trip  over  the  mountains,  for  in  1886  when  he  went 
to  this  post  at  Walla  Walla  he  brought  one  wagon  with  him 
in  spite  of  the  assertions  that  the  route  was  impassable  for 
wheels,  and  he  thus  established  the  first  overland  wagon-route 
to  the  Pacific  slope.  He  knew  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's officers  had  turned  away  many  trains  of  American  emi- 

*  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Northwest  Fur  Company  were  con- 
solidated under  the  name  of  the  former  company  in  1821. 
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grants,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  quite  as  much  to  their  interest 
also  that  they  should  set  up  in  the  minds  of  the  treaty  commis- 
sioners at  Washington  an  entirely  false  idea  of  the  value  and 
accessibility  of  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  in  October,  1842,  that 
lie  set  out  for  the  East,  and  in  January,  1843,  he  arrived  at  St. 
Louis.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  Washington  still  clad  in  his 
blanket  overcoat  and  buckskin  trousers, — the  same  that  he  had 
worn  when  he  started  out  from  Walla  Walla, — and  in  this 
attire  he  sought  an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

From  him  he  learned  that  although  the  terms  of  the  bound- 
ary treaty  had  been  concluded  and  ratified,  yet  tbere  was  under 
discussion  a  further  treaty  for  the  adjustment  of  the  fisheries 
question  in  the  northeast,  by  which  the  whole  Oregon  coast 
would  be  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  return  for  certain  privileges 
to  be  granted  to  the  New  England  fishing  fleet.  Webster  could 
not  be  convinced  that  the  Oregon  country  was  of  any  account, 
it  being  the  general  impression  fostered  by  the  British  commis- 
sioners and  trading  companies  that  the  country  was  barren  and 
worthless.  Dr.  Whitman  then  appealed  to  the  President  and 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  represented  to  them  the 
great  value  of  the  country  and  its  entire  accessibility  to  over- 
land wagon  travel. 

K^   ARMY   OF   OCCUPATION. 

The  President  agreed  with  him,  and  assured  him  that  if  he 
would  successfully  carry  a  band  of  colonists  to  the  Columbia 
valley,  and  if  their  report  should  be  favorable  as  to  the  fertility 
and  accessibility  of  the  region,  he  would  favor  the  strongest 
maintenance  of  the  American  claim.  Dr.  Whitman  therefore 
organized  a  train  of  two  hundred  wagons  and  led  them  back 
to  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  the  same  year.  Other  parties 
followed,  and  "  this  army  of  occupation  went  far  towards  secur- 
ing the  Oregon  coast  to  the  United  States  "  by  the  subsequent 
treaty  of  1846. 

The  fisheries  question  is  still  unsettled,  but  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  the  present  and  prospective  value  of  our  Northwest 
Pacific  Coast,  with  its  vast  forests,  its  great  inland  sea  (Puget's 
Sound),  and  its  immense  wealth  in  mines  of  coal,  iron,  and  the 
precious  metals,  is  worth  many  times  any  fishing  privilege  that 
Great  Britain  can  grant  to  us  on  the  Atlantic  coast.     Further- 
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more  our  possession  of  California  followed  naturally  from  our 
possession  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  the  securing  the 
Northwest  Pacific  Coast  has  made  us  a  continental  nation  rather 
than  one  simply  occupying  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Yalley,  magnificent  as  that  domain  itself  would  be. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  historical  and  international  episodes 
connected  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  four  great 
States  which  this  year  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  Union.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  worth  remembering,  and  the  wonderful  promise 
of  these  commonwealths  justifies  the  tremendous  efforts  that 
were  put  forth  to  secure  and  maintain  our  title  to  them. 

CLIMATE. 

Twenty  years  ago  when  Jay  Cooke  was  seeking  to  induce 
the  American  people  to  invest  their  money  in  Northern  Pacific 
stocks  and  bonds,  he  issued  a  great  many  pamphlets  and  maps 
showing  the  course  of  the  great  isothermal  lines  across  the 
American  continent,  and  proved  as  clearly  as  could  be  shown 
upon  paper  that  the  isothermal  line  of  Philadelphia  extended 
west  through  Harrisburg,  Cleveland  and  Milwaukee  to  St.  Paul; 
then  striking  the  Ked  Kiver  Valley  in  Dakota  it  bent  upward 
far  into  Canada,  deflected  downward  again  into  Montana,  and 
passing  over  the  great  continental  divide,  the  Eocky  Mountains, 
pushed  northward  through  eastern  Washington,  finally  reaching 
the  Pacific  Ocean  far  north  of  Vancouver  in  British  Columbia. 
It  was  quite  common  for  people  to  ridicule  this  great  scheme  of 
Jay  Cooke's,  and  when  finally  the  collapse  of  Northern  Pacific 
securities  came  along  with  the  panic  of  1873,  the  feeling  was 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  had  died  of  too  much 
isotherm. 

But  the  reasoning  of  Jay  Cooke  was  correct,  and  the  isotherm 
of  Philadelphia  takes  about  the  course  that  he  laid  out  for  it, 
making  the  climate  of  the  new  States  most  remarkable  in  its 
features  and  most  exceptional  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
residing  on  the  eastern  and  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  climate  of 
the  four  States  is  certainly  in  every  respect  notable,  and  its 
effects  upon  health,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  and  all  the  busi- 
ness enterprises  of  the  country,  are  worthy  of  a  brief  considera- 
tion. 
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RAINFALL 

In  about  one-third  the  area  of  the  new  States  the  rainfall  is 
sufficient  for  purposes  of  agriculture.  Southern  Dakota,  east  of 
the  Missouri  Kiver,  will  never  need  any  serious  consideration 
of  the  question  of  irrigation.  West  of  the  Missouri  in  the  Black 
Hills  and  in  certain  parts  of  what  are  called  the  Bad  Lands, 
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there  will  be  need  of  constant  irrigation  for  the  growth  of 
cereal  crops;  but  for  the  purposes  of  grazing,  there  is  enough 
rainfall  without  any  assistance  from  artificial  sources.  Northern 
Dakota  is  equally  favored  with  southern  Dakota.  Practically 
all  of  Montana  will  never  be  available  for  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture without  irrigation,  but  the  possibilities  of  that  country  for 
irrigation  are  so  very  great,  that  with  the  aid  of  the  National 
Government  the  question  is  likely  to  be  easily  solved.  In  the 
mountain  regions  of  Montana  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  for  the 
water-supply,  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  mining  and  for  such 
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slight  agricultural  enterprises  as  may  be  undertaken.  This  is 
true  of  all  of  western  Montana.  The  State  of  Washington  divides 
naturally,  as  regards  rainfall,  into  three  distinct  parts:  the  region 
of  the  Great  Bend,  where  the  rainfall  is  not  great,  but  sufficient 
for  the  growth  and  support  of  most  vegetable  and  cereal  crops ; 
the  dry  central  region,  consisting  of  a  high  plateau;  and  the 
region  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  where  the  rainfall  is 
abundant,  nourishing  immense  tracts  of  forest  and  sustaining 
the  growth  of  a  gigantic  vegetation. 

DRY    ATMOSPHERE. 

The  atmosphere  in  these  far  northwestern  States  is  pecu- 
liarly dry,  and  rich  in  health-giving  qualities.  Under  its  influ- 
ence the  prairie  grass  matures  perfectly  in  the  field,  and  affords 
a  winter  feed  for  the  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  which  cannot  be 
excelled  by  any  crop  of  hay  that  could  be  gathered  and  stored. 
This  is  true  throughout  all  the  vast  tract  of  the  Bad  Lands  in 
the  western  part  of  North  Dakota  and  in  eastern  Montana,  and 
there  herding  reaches  its  perfection  in  the  cheapness  and  ease 
with  which  cattle  can  be  taken  care  of  and  maintained  through- 
out the  year. 

^^  THE    CHIiq^OOK." 

California  boasts  of  its  "glorious  climate,"  and  our  new 
States  boast  of  the  "Chinook."  Eeaching  as  far  east  as  the 
Missouri  River  in  the  Dakotas,  this  peculiar  wind  from  the 
Pacific  has  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  climate  of  the  whole 
region.  The  Chinook  is  a  strong  warm  current  of  air  which 
has  swept  over  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  China  and 
Japan  to  our  own  shores.  Crossing  the  cold  forest-clad  moun- 
tains of  western  Washington,  it  has  parted  with  the  moisture 
with  which  it  was  laden,  and  so  flows  on  over  the  plains  of  east- 
ern Washington  and  Montana,  a  dry,  pure,  and  health-giving 
current.  Being  a  dry  current  it  eats  up  the  snows  of  the  plains 
before  the  sun  can  melt  them.  It  vaporizes  and  absorbs  them 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

This  feature  has  a  very  important  influence  upon  the  possi- 
bilities of  certain  industries  in  the  northern  latitudes.  Among 
these  grazing  is  notable.  For  many  years  it  was  thought  impos- 
sible that  cattle  could  be  maintained  as  far  north  as  Montana, 
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by  reason  of  the  extreme  winters  prevailing  there ;  but  it  was 
found  that  they  really  thrive  better  on  outdoor  pasturage  in  the 
winter  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  ranges  of  Montana  than  they 
do  further  south  in  Colorado  and  Northern  Texas.  This  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  at  the  north  being  of  a 
uniformly  low  temperature,  the  snows  never  become  solidified 
into  masses  of  ice,  but  readily  yield  to  the  absorbing  influence 
of  the  Chinook  or  are  blown  from  the  ranges  and  so  leave  the 
feed  for  the  cattle  exposed ;  whereas  in  Colorado  vast  herds  of 
cattle  have  been  starved  to  death  by  the  alternate  melting  and 
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freezing  of  the  snows  which  render  the  animals'  existence  one 
of  terrible  suffering,  and  cover  the  grasses  on  the  ranges  so  that 
the  cattle  cannot  even  get  at  them  for  food.  Careful  observers, 
especially  among  army  officers  stationed  on  the  frontier  posts, 
years  ago  noticed  this  condition  of  things,  and  long  before  the 
ranchmen  were  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  what  was  clearly 
the  best  sort  of  winter  pasturage,  these  scientific  gentlemen  had 
thoroughly  proved  through  their  own  experience  and  that  of 
their  horses  and  animals  what  were  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Another  peculiarity  of  these  northern  latitudes  is  the  long 
summer  days.  This  is  the  same  influence  that  to  even  a 
greater  extent  operates  to  mature  all  cereal  crops  as  far  north  as 
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the  valley  of  the  Saskatcliewan  in  Canada  in  the  short  season  of 
summer  that  they  have  there,  the  long  sunlight  being  favorable 
to  the  rapid  development  of  the  grain. 

These  northern  commonwealths  are  not,  indeed,  by  any  means 
tropical  in  their  climate,  and  there  are  fierce  storms,  blinding 
winds  laden  with  snow  and  dry  sand  that  cut  to  the  marrow, 
and  do  their  deadly  work  in  the  blizzard ;  but  with  a  remarkable 
proportion  of  sunlight  through  the  year,  a  wealth  of  cloudless 
skies,  and  delicious  life-giving  winds,  they  tend  to  make  the 
inhabitants  strong  and  able  to  endure  the  fiercer  elements  of 
nature.  So,  while  they  afford  no  Arcadian  glory  of  sky  and 
air  and  landscape,  perfect  and  uninterrupted  throughout  all  the 
months,  they  help  to  breed  the  sturdy  man,  the  rugged,  vigorous 
citizen,  who,  triumphant  in  his  struggle  with  nature,  is  fitted  to 
build  a  perfect  state. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  NEW  STATES. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  population  of  the  four  new  States  was 
only  a  few  thousand.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  less  than  250,000. 
The  census  of  1890  will  show  an  aggregate  population  of  over 
1,500,000.  Indeed,  the  conservative  estimates  of  people  living 
in  the  four  States  would  aggregate  nearly  that  number  at  the 
present  time. 

LOCAL    PECULIARITIES. 

Of  all  the  States,  the  population  of  South  Dakota  is  prob- 
ably the  most  homogeneous.  The  people  of  that  State  are 
mainly  of  American  birth,  natives  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan and  the  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  On  the  other 
hand  the  population  of  Montana  presents  the  greatest  extremes 
in  character,  the  denizens  of  the  mining  regions  being  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  every  mining  country  in 
the  whole  world. 

Korth  Dakota  has  a  population  somewhat  less  homogeneous 
than  South  Dakota,  but  still  very  largely  American  born.  In  this 
State  are  a  large  number  of  Norwegians  and  Swedes.  Many  of 
these  are  comparative!}^  recent  emigrants  from  Europe,  but 
probably  the  majority  have  come  into  the  State  from  Minnesota 
which    is    of   itself   a   sort   of  new  Scandinavia.       The   North 
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Dakota  constitutioDal  convention,  which  has  just  closed  its 
sessions  at  Bismarck,  had  among  its  leading  members  several 
Scandinavians,  natives  of  Minnesota,  and  these  were  among  its 
most  substantial  members.  The  city  of  Pembina  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  part  of  the  State  has  the  most  diverse  population 
of  any  city  in  North  Dakota.  Here  may  be  found  native  Rus- 
sians, Germans,  Swedes,  Irish,  French,  Icelanders,  and  Danes. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Territorial  Council 
for  the  past  two  years  w^as  a  native  of  Iceland,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  county  of  Pembina. 

Washington  also  presents  numerous  contrasts  in  population. 
This  is  due  to  the  various  classes  of  settlers  that  have  come  into 
the  territory  at  one  time  and  another  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years.  The  State  was  traversed  by  the  Scotch  and  French  voy- 
ageurs  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company  nearly  as  early  as  the 
Red  River  Valley  was  by  the  half-breed  hunters  and  trappers  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  But  the  first  strictly  American 
settlement  was  that  made  at  Walla  Walla  in  the  southeastern 
corner  of  the  State,  something  over  fifty  years  ago.  This  was  a 
thoroughly  Eastern  and  American  colony.  The  inhabitants 
settled  down  in  their  isolated  but  beautiful  valley  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  and  the  pursuit  of  domestic  peace,  and  they 
have  maintained  this  character  from  that  day  to  this,  presenting 
to  us  a  little  corner  of  New  England  or  New  York,  on  the  far- 
off  Pacific  slope.  Years  after,  when  the  forest  and  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Puget  Sound  region  attracted  the  attention  of 
Pacific  Coast  capitalists,  an  entirely  different  class  went  into  the 
State,  and  the  woods  and  shores  of  Bellingham  Bay  and  all  the 
other  arms  of  that  famous  western  Mediterranean  resounded 
with  the  woodman's  axe,  the  shriek  of  the  mill  v/histle,  and  the 
snort  of  the  locomotive.  Then  came  the  railroad-building 
through  the  Columbia  Yalley,  and  the  phenomenal  rise  of 
Spokane  Falls,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma,  built  up  by  abundance  of 
New  England  capital,  and  two  of  them,  after  disastrous  fires, 
building  again  by  the  faith  and  confidence  of  their  indomitable 
citizens. 

A    FIELD    FOR    YOUNG    MEN. 

The  new  States  are  a  great  field  for  young  men.  In  many 
cities  you  will  find  the  mayor  and  all  the  members  of  the  city 
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legislature  men  under  thirty  years  of  age.  You  will  meet  with 
the  boards  of  directors  of  national  banks,  land  and  improve- 
ment companies,  and  other  corporations  composed  entirely  of 
men  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years  of  age.  These 
men  carry  upon  their  shoulders  vast  enterprises.  They  are 
trusted  with  great  responsibilities,  and  everything  seems  to 
indicate  that  they  are  thoroughly  equal  to  these  trusts.  In  the 
mining  regions  of  Montana  an  older  class  of  men  is  found,  and 
here  a  large  foreign  element  occupies  a  prominent  part.  The 
names  of  Daly,  McGinnis,  Toole,  and  Hauser  are  familiar 
as  the  mining  and  capitalist  kings  of  Montana.  The  great 
Anaconda  copper-mine  is  owned  equally  by  three  men,  one  of 
whom  is  a  resident  of  Montana,  and  the  other  two  of  California. 
Marcus  Daly,  the  resident  of  Montana,  is  of  Irish  descent ;  Mr. 
Haggin,  one  of  the  Californians,  is  a  native  Turk ;  and  Senator 
Hearst,  though  of  foreign  descent,  is  a  native  of  Missouri.  This 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  Montana  wealth  and  Montana 
nativity  are  distributed. 

THE   NEW   CONSTITUTIONS. 

It  is  fortunate  for  all  the  new  States  that  the  South  Da- 
kotans  with  so  much  conscientiousness  and  care  worked  out 
the  Sioux  Falls  constitution  of  1885.  For  certainly  this  is 
among  the  most  excellent  and  thorough  of  the  constitutions  yet 
adopted  for  popular  government.  Senator  George  F.  Edmunds 
of  Vermont  pronounces  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  constitutions 
of  all  the  States. 

PRECEDENTS   FOR   GUIDANCE. 

During  the  past  thirty  j-ears  a  number  of  new  constitu- 
tions have  been  prepared  in  various  States,  commissions  for  the 
revision  of  other  constitutions  have  been  in  session,  and  a  great 
deal  of  study  has  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  these  bodies 
of  fundamental  law  and  to  the  history  of  American  constitutions, 
both  State  and  National.  The  authors  of  the  Sioux  Falls  con- 
stitution of  1885  had  the  benefit  of  all  these. 

The  constitutional  conventions  of  this  year  (1889)  had 
also  the  benefit  of  a  large  amount  of  advice  from  various 
other  sources.     College  professors,  schools  of  political  science, 
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and  professors  of  history  and  political  economy  wrote  essays 
and  prepared  monographs  for  the  counsel  and  assistance  of 
these  bodies.  Distinguished  senators  and  committees  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  line  of  their  duty  visiting  various  parts  of  the 
country,  have  attended  upon  the  sessions  of  the  constitutional 
conventions,  and  in  many  ways  advice  has  been  plenty  and  of 
all  varieties.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  many  radical 
things  would  be  proposed  for  incorporation  in  the  constitutions ; 
and  this  has  been  true,  though  to  a  much  smaller  extent  than 
was  generally  expected  of  new  and  robust  commonwealths. 
But,  however  many  radical  schemes  have  been  proposed,  very 
few  have  been  accepted,  and  these  only  after  mature  deliber- 
ation, and  in  the  line  of  numerous  precedents  in  the  older 
States. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  of  the  new  States  the 
Dakotas  are  essentially  Eastern  and  Northern  in  their  population, 
and  no  Eastern  or  Northern  State  has  made  a  brand-new  consti- 
tution within  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Meanwhile,  a  number 
of  Southern  States  and  the  Pacific  State  of  California  have 
done  a  good  many  things  that  were  extreme  in  their  character 
in  the  way  of  amending  and  changing  their  fundamental  laws. 
How  fortunate  it  was  therefore  that  the  constitution  of  South 
Dakota  was  as  good  as  it  proved  to  be !  Its  influence  has  been 
very  largely  felt  in  all  the  constitution-making  of  the  year. 
Others  have  followed  its  example  in  numerous  features.  The 
list  of  executive  officers  is  largely  the  same  in  all  the  States ; 
limitations  upon  the  legislative  bodies  are  much  the  same ;  and 
the  provisions  with  regard  to  suffrage,  prohibition,  special  legis- 
lation, and  the  disposal  of  public  lands  as  adopted  in  South 
Dakota  have  been  carefully  studied  and  in  many  respects 
closely  copied. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  executive  work  of  government  the 
best  precedents  have  been  followed.  In  all  the  States  provision 
is  made  for  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state, 
treasurer,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  a  railroad  com- 
mission (in  some  cases  appointed,  and  in  others  elected  by  the 
people),  a  State  board  of  education,  and  a  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic and  school  lands.     In  all  of  the  States  the  governor  has  the 
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power  to  veto  certain  items  of  appropriation  bills  without  neces- 
sarily rejecting  tlie  whole  bill.  In  each  of  the  States  the  power 
of  appointment  is  limited  bj  the  right  of  the  senate  to  confirm  or 
reject  nominations  of  the  governor.  And  in  each  case  the  suc- 
cession to  office  in  case  of  vacancy  for  any  reason  is  carefully 
provided  for. 

THE    LEGISLATURE. 

In  the  matter  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government, 
there  was  at  one  time  a  strong  probability  that  one  of  the  States 
would  make  a  radical  departure  from  the  ordinary  precedents  of 
this  country.  The  scheme  of  having  but  one  house  in  the  legisla- 
tive department  was  brought  forward  very  strongly  in  the  North 
Dakota  constitutional  convention  and  had  many  advocates. 
Such  a  scheme  is  not  by  any  means  without  respectable  consid- 
erations in  its  favor.  Distinguished  statesmen  have  favored  it. 
Both  in  this  country  and  in  France  it  still  has  many  scholarly 
students  of  government  in  its  favor.  Perhaps  no  State  would 
have  been  a  better  field  for  a  trial  of  this  system  than  North 
Dakota,  made  up  as  it  is  of  a  sensible  agricultural  population, 
which  can  be  trusted  to  legislate  carefully  and  soberly.  But 
the  more  it  was  discussed,  the  less  it  found  favor  with  the  con- 
vention ;  and  finally,  by  a  large  majority,  the  plan  of  two  houses 
was  adopted  in  common  with  the  other  States. 

In  each  State  the  membership  of  the  legislative  bodies  is 
flexible  as  to  numbers,  provision  being  made  for  an  increased 
representation  up  to  a  certain  limit  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation. 

Although  each  of  the  conventions  was  elected  on  the  basis  of 
minority  representation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Enabling  Act,  it  is  noticeable  that  with  none  of  the  conventions 
did  the  plan  find  favor  as  a  scheme  for  representation  in  the 
State  legislative  bodies. 

In  each  State,  with  the  exception  of  Montana,  the  legislators 
are  supposed  to  be  elected  upon  a  basis  of  a  uniform  constituency. 
In  Montana,  however,  the  upper  house  is  to  consist  of  one  sena- 
tor from  each  county,  and  whether  the  county  be  large  or  small, 
this  rule  is  without  exception.  Much  comment  and  criticism 
has  been  passed  upon  this  provision  of  the  Montana  constitu- 
tion, it  being  thought  unjust  to  the  densely  populated  mining 
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districts  that  the  sparsely  or  partially  settled  eastern  or  northern 
sections  should  have  equal  representation  with  them  county 
for  county.  There  is,  however,  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this 
system,  and  perhaps  as  a  corrective  of  certain  other  tendencies 
and  dangers,  it  is  especially  adapted  to  social  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  Montana. 

In  each  State  a  regular  session  of  the  legislature  is  to  be  held 
biennially,  and  the  length  of  the  session  is  limited  to  sixty  days, 
but  provision  is  made  that  the  first  session  after  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  may  hold  for  a  longer  period.  In  each  State 
the  legislature  is  forbidden  to  pass  laws  falling  under  the  head 
of  what  is  commonly  called  special  legislation.  Constitutions 
also  limit  the  power  of  the  State  in  incurring  indebtedness,  and 
similarly  also  the  powers  of  counties,  towns,  and  cities. 

THE    JUDICIARY. 

As  regards  the  judicial  department  of  government  and  the 
provisions  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  the  constitutions  are 
very  similar.  Judges  are  uniformly  to  be  elected  by  popular 
vote  and  for  fairly  long  terms.  In  all  the  States  there  is  pro- 
vided a  supreme  court,  district  courts,  and  courts  of  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  in  all  except  North  Dakota  there  is  also  a  county 
court  constituted  for  the  trial  of  certain  minor  issues  in  each 
county.  Indictments  are  to  be  had  upon  the  finding  of  the 
grand  jury  in  all  the  States  except  Washington.  In  that  State, 
provision  is  made  for  the  calling  of  special  grand  juries  in  cer- 
tain cases  and  at  the  discretion  of  certain  of  the  courts. 

ELECTIONS,    SUFFRAGE,    ETC. 

In  the  matter  of  elections,  all  the  States  have  avoided  one  of 
the  errors  from  which  a  number  of  the  older  States  have  suf- 
fered, the  election  of  all  officers  or  representatives  being  by 
plurality  simply  and  not  necessarily  by  the  majority  of  all  the 
votes  cast. 

In  relation  to  suffrage,  the  constitutions  are  somewhat  more 
liberal  than  the  best  recent  students  of  public  affairs  have 
thought  to  be  advisable.  The  South  Dakota  constitution  is  per- 
haps the  most  conservative  of  them  all ;  the  North  Dakota  con- 
stitution is  more  liberal ;  while  Montana  and  Washington  have 
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seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  making  the  most  convenient 
arrangemeots  for  the  qualification  of  foreigners  and  of  settlers 
from  the  older  States. 

The  laws  for  naturalization  in  these  States  are  especially 
accommodating,  and  all  parties  in  the  conventions  joined  in  this 
apparent  bidding  for  the  foreign  vote. 

On  the  question  of  woman's  rights  the  conventions  differed 
considerably.  Washington,  which  had  at  one  time  made  pro- 
vision for  women  voting  in  Territorial  elections,  submits  this 
question  immediately  for  decision  at  the  same  time  with  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  Montana  permits  women  to  vote 
at  school  elections  and  also  at  any  other  election  where  they, 
as  tax-payers,  are  interested  in  the  question  directly  to  be  settled 
by  such  election.  In  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota,  the 
women  are  permitted  to  vote  at  school  elections.  In  South  Da- 
kota the  general  question  of  woman's  suffrage  is  to  be  passed 
upon  by  the  legislature  at  its  first  session,  and  in  North  Dakota 
no  further  action  is  required  by  any  special  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution, although  the  subject  of  such  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution may  be  brought  up  by  the  legislature  as  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration at  any  time. 

In  the  matter  of  the  liquor  traffic,  Montana  leaves  it  to  the 
legislative  body,  and  does  nothing  toward  a  submission  of  the 
question  of  constitutional  prohibition.  The  other  three  States 
provide  for  a  submission  of  that  question  to  the  electors  at  the 
time  of  the  vote  on  the  constitution. 

As  a  rule,  the  constitutions  are  remarkably  free  from  any 
attempt  to  forestall  the  questions  that  are  ordinarily  thought  to 
be  the  special  province  of  the  legislature.  The  Montana  consti- 
tution, however,  following  somewhat  the  precedent  of  the  last 
California  constitution,  expressly  legislates  upon  a  number  of 
subjects.  At  the  other  extreme,  the  constitution  of  Washington 
may  be  said  to  be  the  freest  from  anything  of  this  kind.  There 
is,  however,  very  little  in  the  South  Dakota  constitution  that 
could  be  criticised  from  this  point  of  view. 

The  constitution  of  North  Dakota,  in  the  interest  of  the 
labor  element  which  would  limit  the  powers  of  corporations  and 
their  influence  over  legislation,  has  several  provisions  intended 
to  protect  the  people.  Among  these  the  practice  of  legislators 
supporting    each    other's   corrupt   or   personal    measures,  com- 
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monly  called  "  log-rolling ;  "  the  abuse  of  the  veto  power  by  the 
governor,  whereby  he  may  seek  to  compel  the  support  of  certain 
measures  by  threatening  to  veto  certain  other  ones ;  a  common 
form  of  boycotting  called  "  blacklisting ; "  and  several  other 
offences  against  good  government  common  to  public  officers 
and  legislators,  are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  constitution  and 
made  punishable  by  severe  penalties. 

PUBLIC    INSTITUTIOKS. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  constitution  of  North  Dakota  is 
the  article  by  which  it  locates  the  public  institutions  and  thereby 
prevents  for  all  time  the  danger  of  different  sections  of  the  State 
pulling  and  hauling  over  these  matters.  Perhaps  the  experi- 
ence of  North  Dakota  during  the  Territorial  period  had  edu- 
cated members  of  the  convention  up  to  the  point  of  not  wishing 
to  leave  the  location  of  public  institutions  to  be  settled  by  the 
legislature.  Certainly  the  most  bitter  quarrels  in  the  Territorial 
legislature,  whether  at  Yankton  or  Bismarck,  have  been  over  the 
location  of  public  institutions  ;  and  while  North  Dakota  probably 
has  never  had  any  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  way  in  which 
these  were  finally  settled,  yet,  learning  wisdom  by  experience, 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  decided  that  they  would  once  for 
all  settle  the  location  of  the  institutions  which  are  necessary  to 
be  maintained  by  the  State.  Thus  in  a  single  article  of  the  con- 
stitution they  located  the  capital.  State  prison,  reform  school, 
university,  agricultural  college,  school  of  mines,  normal  schools, 
home  for  infirm  soldiers,  industrial  school,  scientific  school,  and 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble- 
minded. For  some  years  to  come,  while  North  Dakota  is  enjoy- 
ing these  institutions  free  from  any  wrangles  over  their  location, 
without  doubt  the  other  three  States  will  be  in  more  or  less 
turmoil  and  trouble  over  these  matters. 

These  four  constitutions  certainly  maintain  a  very  high 
average  among  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country.  The  public 
and  the  press  have  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  conventions 
with  great  interest,  and  the  only  disappointment  that  has  been 
experienced  is  that  of  persons  who  have  anticipated  egregious 
blunders  and  colossal  mistakes. 
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THE   LAND   GRANTS   IN   DETAIL. 

The  Enabling  Act  for  the  admission  of  the  new  States  has 
been  described  as  a  compromise  act,  the  result  of  the  labors  of 
a  conference  committee.  The  Act  was  really  a  combination  of 
several  distinct  and  individual  bills  for  the  admission  of  the  foar 
States.  There  had  been  a  bill  submitted  for  the  admission  of 
South  Dakota  separately,  and  one  for  the  division  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  the  admission  of  the  two  Dakotas ;  another  bill,  and 
perhaps  two  or  three,  for  the  admission  of  Montana,  and  still 
others  for  the  admission  of  Washington. 

The  bill  adopted  by  the  committee  of  conference,  while  mak- 
ing many  provisions  of  a  general  nature,  also  preserved  some  of 
the  features  of  these  individual  bills,  and  in  no  respect  is  this  so 
apparent  as  in  the  matter  of  the  appropriation  of  public  lands 
for  various  purposes.  In  a  few  instances  the  appropriation  for 
all  the  different  States  is  the  same  and  made  in  a  distinct  clause; 
but  in  several  other  cases  the  appropriations  are  made  in  differ- 
ent sections  and  clauses  of  the  bill,  and  they  vary  strangely  and 
unaccountably  in  the  amount  of  land  appropriated  for  the  same 
purpose  in  different  States.  For  instance,  appropriations  for  pub- 
lic buildings  are  made  in  several  different  places  in  the  Act.  In 
one  section  50  square  miles  (32,000  acres)  are  appropriated  to 
each  for  public  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  offices.  In  another  section  50,000  acres  are  added 
for  public  buildings  at  the  capital  of  each  of  the  Dakotas,  while 
in  other  sections  150,000  acres  are  added  for  public  buildings  at 
the  capital  of  Montana,  and  100,000  acres  for  public  buildings 
at  the  capital  of  Washington.  So  while  each  of  the  Dakotas 
has  82,000  acres  for  its  public  buildings,  Montana  has  182,000, 
and  Washington  182,000  acres. 

The  appropriations  for  State  univ^ersities  are  similarly  di- 
vided. Seventy-two  sections  (46,080  acres)  are  granted  in  a 
general  appropriation  to  each  State,  and  in  another  place  40,000 
acres  are  added  for  the  States  of  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  common  appropriation 
of  72  sections  to  each  State  university  is  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endowment,  and  the  interest  only  is  available  for  univer- 
sity purposes,  while  the  40,000  acres  additional  appropriated  to 
each  of  the  Dakotas  may  be  used  for  building  and  other  pur- 
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poses  as  the  State  legislature  may  direct.  Similarly  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  agricultural  colleges,  North  Dakota 
receives  180,000  acres  of  land;  South  Dakota,  160,000  acres; 
Montana,  140,000  acres ;  and  Washington,  90,000  acres. 

For  a  school  of  mines.  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  each 
receive  40,000  acres,  while  Montana  receives  100,000  acres. 
Washington  does  not  receive  an  appropriation  of  land  for  a 
school  of  mines,  but  receives  100,000  acres  for  a  scientific  school. 
For  the  support  of  normal  schools  each  of  the  Dakotas  receives 
80,000  acres,  while  Montana  and  Washington  each  receive 
100,000  acres.  For  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  the  Dakotas 
receive  40,000  acres  each,  and  Montana  50,000  acres.  For 
a  reform  school  the  Dakotas  receive  40,000  acres  each,  and 
Montana  50,000  acres.  For  a  State  penitentiary  the  Act  simply 
confirms  to  the  State  all  previous  donations  and  provisions 
made  by  the  general  government  for  the  Territory.  The  only 
mention  of  an  insane  asylum  is  the  confirmation  of  the  grant  of 
a  section  (640  acres)  of  land  to  South  Dakota  which  had  been 
made  during  the  Territorial  period. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  appropriations  North  and  South 
Dakota  each  receive  170,000  acres  of  land  for  such  other  educa- 
tional and  charitable  purposes  as  the  legislature  of  said  State 
may  determine.  The  State  of  Washington  receives  200,000 
acres  which  the  Act  says  shall  be  used  for  State  charitable,  edu- 
cational, penal,  and  reformatory  institutions.  The  object  of 
these  grants  in  the  lump  seems  to  be  to  equalize  the  amount  of 
land  given  to  the  States;  and  as  Montana  already  had  a  large 
excess  granted  to  her  for  specific  purposes,  no  general  provision 
of  this  kind  was  made  for  her. 

The  constitutional  convention  of  North  Dakota  has  already 
specified  the  objects  to  which  the  170,000  acres  of  land  granted 
to  the  State  shall  be  applied,  these  being  an  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded,  a  State  industrial  school,  a  State  scientific  school, 
and  a  State  home  for  soldiers.  South  Dakota  and  Washington 
will  undoubtedly  use  their  general  grants  of  land  for  similar 
institutions  not  specially  provided  for  in  the  Act.  Montana  suf- 
fers in  these  respects  by  reason  of  her  more  liberal  treatment 
in  regard  to  other  institutions. 

The  inequality  of  these  appropriations  for  the  different  States 
shows  clearly  that  the  Enabling  Act  was  made  up,  as  has  been 
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stated,  of  several  different  Acts,  each  prepared  without  special 
reference  to  the  others  and  each  providing  only  for  the  admis- 
sion of  a  single  State. 

The  provision  for  creating  the  public-school  fund  is  the 
same  for  all  the  States,  being  a  grant  of  two  sections  of  land  in 
each  township  (sections  numbered  16  and  36),  which  are  to 
be  set  apart  and  sold  or  leased  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
schools.  If  the  land  is  sold  it  must  be  sold  at  public  sale, 
and  the  price  in  every  case  must  be  at  least  $10.00  per  acre. 
If  leased,  it  must  be  leased  at  a  fair  valuation  and  in  plots  of 
not  more  than  one  section  to  any  one  individual  or  corporation. 
As  there  are  36  square  miles  in  each  township,  and  as  this 
appropriation  provides  that  two  of  these  36  square  miles  be  irrev- 
ocably devoted  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  it  results 
that  one-eighteenth  of  all  the  land  in  each  one  of  the  new  States 
is  to  be  given  to  the  cause  of  common-school  education.  There 
are  363,056  square  miles  in  the  four  States,  and  one-eighteenth 
of  this  is  20,192  square  miles,  or  12,922,880  acres  of  land.  If 
all  this  land  is  sold  at  an  average  of  $10.00  per  acre,  the  aggre- 
gate school  fund  of  the  four  new  States  will  ultimately  amount 
to  $129,228,800. 

The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  appropriation  of 
public  lands  to  the  different  States: 


Buildings  at  Capital 

State  University 

Agricultural  College 

School  of  Mines 

Scientific  School 

Normal  School 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 

Reform  School 

Insane  Asylum 

Other  Educational  and  Charitable 

Institutions. 170,000       170,000       200,000 

Common  School  Fund 2,556,160    2,728,200    5,182,720    2,459,520 


PUBLIC   I 

.ANDS,    IN 

ACRES. 

N.  Dakota. 

S.  Dakota. 

Montana.  Washington. 

82,000 

82,000 

182,000 

132,000 

86,080 

86,080 

46,080 

46,080 

130,000 

160,000 

140,000 

90,000 

40,000 

40,000 

100,000 

100,000 

80,000 

80,000 

100,000 

100,000 

40,000 

40,000 

50,000 

40,000 

40,000 
640 

50,000 

Total  (in  Acres) 3,224,240    3,421,920    5,850,800    3,127,600 

Total  (in  Square  Miles) 5,038  5,347  9,142  4,887 

Taking  these  grand  totals  we  find  that  about  one-fifteenth  of 
the  combined  area  of  these  new  States  is  appropriated  to  public 
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uses  and  mainly  to  the  cause  of  education  and  charity.  The 
entire  area  thus  appropriated  is  24,414  square  miles.  If  this 
were  in  one  compact  tract  of  land  it  would  about  equal  the 
entire  State  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  about  three-fourths  the  area 
of  Maine;  one-half  that  of  New  York  or  Louisiana;  twice  that 
of  Maryland  ;  two-thirds  that  of  Indiana  ;  and  exceeds  the  com- 
bined areas  of  the  four  Kew  England  States  of  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  Khode  Island. 

The  area  appropriated  to  the  one  State  of  Montana  is  9,142 
square  miles,  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  Vermont  or  New 
Hampshire,  and  considerably  larger  than  either  Massachusetts 
or  New  Jersey.  It  is  nearly  eight  times  as  large  as  the  entire 
State  of  Khode  Island,  and  four  and  one-half  times  the  size  of 
Delaware. 

The  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Washington 
each  receive  about  5,000  square  miles.  This  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  entire  State  of  Connecticut,  and  four  times  as  large  as 
Rhode  Island. 

Much  of  the  land  of  course  will  never  bring  anything  beyond 
a  very  small  annual  rental;  but  on  the  other  hand  large  tracts 
will  prove  immensely  valuable,  and  the  grants  will  in  the  aggre- 
gate produce  a  magnificent  fund  for  the  cause  of  education  and 
public  good. 

THE   DEVELOPMENT    OF    RAILROADS. 

South  Dakota  is  notable  among  the  four  new  Statas  and 
indeed  among  most  of  the  western  States  as  having  no  railroads 
running  entirely  across  the  State  east  and  west.  Of  course,  this 
is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  the  great  Sioux  Indian 
Reservation  has  stood  as  a  w^all  barring  the  progress  of  all  rail- 
road building  and  stopping  every  line  approaching  its  borders 
at  the  Missouri  River ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  none  of  the  great 
transcontinental  roads  that  have  been  surveyed  have  considered 
the  southern  part  of  Dakota  as  a  specially  desirable  route  for 
its  lines.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  offered  such  superb  facilities 
for  railroad  building  to  the  south,  and  Indian  Territory,  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas  were  so  feasible  and  desirable  routes,  that 
none  of  the  southern  lines  would  be  expected  to  come  as  far 
north  as  the  Missouri  Valley,  and  encounter  the  rough,  abrupt 
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hills  that  line  the  river  and  the  even  more  forbidding  country 
west  of  it  in  the  Black  Hills. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  companies  projecting  the  more 
northern  lines  across  the  continent  would  naturally  prefer  the 
broad  level  plains  of  northern  Dakota.  So  South  Dakota  has 
had  the  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  having  all  the  rail- 
roads that  have  been  extended  into  it  built  for  itself  alone.  It 
is  indeed  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  worth  of  South  Dakota  in 
and  of  itself,  that  so  many  miles  of  excellent  road  have  been 
constructed  within  its  borders,  for  every  mile  of  railroad  in 
South  Dakota  exists  there  for  the  reason  that  South  Dakota 
east  of  the  Missouri  Eiver  can  furnish  profitable  trafiic  and 
business  for  the  line.  There  is  a  line  of  railroad  in  the  State 
west  of  the  Missouri,  terminating  in  the  Black  Hills ;  but  this 
does  not  come  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  but  northerly 
from  Nebraska.  The  opening  up  of  the  Sioux  Reservation  and 
the  sale  of  millions  of  acres  of  the  Indian  lands  to  the  best  class 
of  settlers  from  the  Eastern  States  and  from  Dakota  itself,  will 
soon  change  all  this,  and  several  lines  undoubtedly  will  go  to 
the  extreme  western  limit  of  the  State  within  a  year  or  two,  and 
perhaps  become  parts  of  new  transcontinental  lines,  or  feeders 
of  those  already  existing. 

TRANSCOI^^TINENTAL   LINES. 

Taking  the  other  three  States,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Washington,  which  stretch  almost  half  way  across  the  continent, 
we  find  already  one  of  the  great  transcontinental  lines  built 
through  them  and  in  successful  operation,  and  another  one  more 
than  half  built  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  The  vicis- 
situdes of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  are  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  From  the  time  it  was  first  started  in  1868 
up  to  1872  it  had  only  extended  its  line  across  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  reached  the  Red  River  of  the  North  at  Fargo. 
For  a  time  it  halted  at  Fargo,  and  in  several  years  thereafter  it 
was  only  able  to  extend  its  lines  as  far  as  Bismarck  on  the 
Missouri.  There  it  stood  and  was  unable  to  make  any  further 
advance  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  at  last  by  a  remarkable 
turn  in  its  fortunes  it  was  completed  across  the  continent,  and 
recently  its  shorter  line  across  Washington  has  been  completed, 
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and  is  in  operation.  From  the  Red  River  of  the  Nortli  to  the 
Pacific  tide- water  at  Tacoma,  the  route  is  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  the  new  States,  with  the  exception  of  one  hundred 
miles  or  more  in  Idaho. 

A  second  line,  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Rail- 
road, taking  a  route  nearly  parallel  and  considerably  north, 
crosses  the  Red  River  at  Grand  Forks,  skirts  the  northern  side 
of  Devil  s  Lake,  and  striking  the  Missouri  River  below  Fort 
Buford,  follows  the  northern  bank  for  a  long  distance,  winds  up 
the  Milk  River  valley  to  Fort  Assiniboine,  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  the  Canadian  boundarv,  and  then  turns  southward  and 
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enters  Helena  from  the  north.  A  road  from  the  Pacific  in- 
tended to  meet  this  line  and  become  a  part  of  it  is  already  pro- 
jected from  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound  at  Seattle  under  the 
name  of  the  Seattle,  Lake  Shore  and  Eastern.  Building  opera- 
tions are  in  progress  on  this  road  both  eastward  from  Seattle 
and  westward  from  Spokane  Falls,  and  at  some  point  between 
Spokane  Falls  and  Helena  the  two  lines  will  undoubtedly 
come  together  and  within  a  very  short  time  form  a  new  trans- 
continental route. 

But  the  enterprising  people  of  Washington  also  have  a  con- 
nection to  the  south  with  the  Union  Pacific,  and  are  building 
lines  northward  to  connect  with  the  Canada  Pacific  and  form  still 
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another  outlet  for  the  vast  resources  of  Washington  toward  the 
east. 

While  these  great  lines  are  being  built  smaller  local  lines  are 
projected  in  all  the  three  States,  and  though  it  is  not  expected 
that  they  will  be  gridironed  with  railroads  like  the  more  cen- 
tral States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  yet  adequate  facili- 
ties for  their  population  will  very  soon  be  had,  giving  every 
community  of  any  importance  and  every  section  producing  any- 
thing that  is  salable  in  the  world's  markets  the  advantages  of 
speedy  communication  with  the  great  centers  of  trade. 

CHANGE   IN   PRINCIPLES   OF    RAILROAD   BUILDING. 

Within  the  past  fifteen  years  the  character  of  railroad  build- 
ing in  the  United  States  has  changed  very  materially.  Up  to 
that  time  railroads  were  almost  uniformly  built  to  reach  and 
accommodate  communities  fairly  well  established.  In  the  course 
of  building  a  railroad  it  frequently  occurred  that  new  towns 
sprung  up  taking  the  place  of  old  towns  located  at  a  distance 
from  the  line,  but  the  ultimate  object  of  all  the  railroads  seemed 
to  be  to  reach  those  points  that  already  demanded  the  facilities  of 
a  railroad.  This  was  even  the  main  purpose  of  the  Pacific  Eail- 
roads,  although  in  the  course  of  their  development  they  opened 
up  large  tracts  of  country  which  as  yet  had  only  the  possi- 
bilities of  traffic. 

RAILROADS   AS   PIONEERS. 

With  the  opening  up  of  new  railroad  enterprises  after  the 
monetary  crisis  of  1878-79,  railroad  building  in  the  West  largely 
assumed  a  very  different  character.  Lines  w^ere  projected  and 
extended  into  new  territory  without  reference  to  any  existing 
traffic  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
great  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  region.  And,  further,  the 
lines  which  were  projected  to  reach  the  Pacific  coast  were  con- 
structed and  operated  in  a  way  to  develop  the  country  along 
their  course  quite  as  much  as  to  gain  the  ultimate  transcontinen- 
tal traffic.  So  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  crossing  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  has  really  been  a  great  means  of  developing 
the  State,  and  by  its  branch  lines  has  opened  up  many  of  the 
finest  valleys  to  agriculture,  grazing,  and  the  manifold  industries 
of  the  West.     The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Eailroad,  and  the 
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Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  also  have  many  lines 
opening  up  all  the  most  fertile  parts  of  South  Dakota,  and  they 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  the  best  pioneer  work  in  the  building 
of  the  new  State.  Thus  while  in  the  older  States  the  town  came 
before  the  railroad,  in  the  newer  States  as  a  rule  the  railroads  have 
come  before  the  towns ;  while  in  the  former,  the  towns  determined 
the  location  of  the  railroads,  at  present  the  railroads  determine 
the  location  of  the  towns. 

It  has  been  complained  in  some  cases  that  the  railroad 
officials  have  abused  their  positions  by  making  personal  invest- 
ments in  town  sites,  and  have  built  up  villages  and  cities  by 
conferring  special  privileges  and  favorable  freight  rates  upon 
them,  while  rival  towns  not  enjoying  the  favor  of  the  railroad 
have  been  put  to  great  disadvantage.  There  is  without  doubt 
some  reason  in  this  complaint,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  some 
have  thought,  and  the  railroads  have  realized  that  they  cannot 
command  all  the  favorable  points,  and  that  the  forces  of  nature 
together  with  the  tremendous  influx  of  population  will  in  the  end 
defeat  any  selfish  schemes.  They  may  succeed  for  a  short  time, 
but  finally  the  people  will  see  that  things  are  adjusted,  and  rail- 
roads cannot  long  fight  against  the  people.  The  rivalry  of  railroads 
among  themselves  also  contributes  to  the  advance  of  railroads 
in  the  new  States,  as  well  as  to  the  adjustment  of  any  favoritism 
that  may  be  attempted.  The  Northwestern  and  the  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  roads  have  vied  with  each  other  in  reaching  every 
valuable  point,  and  as  soon  as  the  Sioux  Reservation  is  opened 
up  they  will  make  a  grand  race  across  the  country  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  the  Black  Hills. 

Farther  north  the  Northern  Pacific  has  a  very  powerful 
rival  in  the  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  road,  which 
has  already  extended  its  line  across  North  Dakota  and  as  far 
as  Helena  in  Montana ;  and  as  it  proceeds  further  west  it  will 
become  a  still  more  important  rival  in  the  mining  districts  of 
western  Montana  and  Idaho. 

KAILKOAD   VERSUS   RIVER. 

Some  curious  things  have  happened  in  connection  with  rail- 
road extension  and  the  development  of  the  country.  A  few 
years  ago  in  southeastern  Dakota  there  were  a  number  of  very 
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thrifty  settlements  of  farmers  occupying  a  fine  tract  of  land  in 
the  James  River  Valley,  about  seventy-five  miles  above  Yank- 
ton. This  was  before  railroads  began  to  extend  into  this  coun- 
try ;  and  as  immigration  moved  from  the  south  northward  up 
the  valley,  it  was  natural  that  the  centers  of  trade  should  be  at 
different  points  along  the  James  River,  although  the  river  is  not 
a  navigable  one.  As  a  result,  the  legislature  in  making  new 
counties  decided  that  there  should  be  two  counties  in  this  part 
of  the  James  River  Yalley,  one  lying  north  of  the  other.  But 
the  next  year  along  came  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railroad,  and  built  its  line  east  and  west.  Following  in  its 
track  came  a  large  number  of  settlers  at  points  along  the  rail- 
road, so  that  there  sprang  up  one  important  town  just  below  the 
county  line  in  the  eastern  half  of  Hanson  County,  and  another 
large  center  of  trade  just  above  the  line  in  the  western  half  of 
Davison  County  ;  and  these  settlements  along  the  railroad  were 
so  much  stronger  and  more  important  than  those  along  the 
James  River  Valley  that  the  next  time  the  legislature  met  it 
was  induced  to  effect  a  change  in  the  county  lines,  so  that  instead 
of  the  boundary  line  between  Davison  and  Hanson  counties 
running  east  and  west  it  now  runs  north  and  south,  and  Hanson 
traded  with  Davison,  giving  Davison  its  western  end  and  taking 
the  eastern  end  of  Davison  in  return.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  the  railroad  has  shown  itself  a  great 
deal  stronger  than  the  river  in  establishing  the  locations  of 
towns. 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen  again  illus- 
trates the  force  of  railroads  in  determining  the  fate  of  towns. 
In  Brown  County  in  South  Dakota  a  few  years  ago  the  towns  of 
Columbia  and  Ordway  were  sharp  rivals  for  the  leading  place  in 
that  part  of  the  State.  They  fought  sharply  and  bitterly,  but 
after  a  little  the  railroads  took  a  hand  in  the  fight,  and  left  both 
Ordway  and  Columbia  off  at  one  side  on  an  unimportant  branch 
road,  while  they  began  to  direct  their  lines  toward  Aberdeen, 
a  few  miles  southwest  of  both  places,  until  that  place  had  five, 
six,  seven,  and  finally  eight  or  ten  different  lines  of  railroad 
coming  into  it  from  as  many  different  directions.  The  result 
was  apparent  at  once :  Ordway  and  Columbia  were  left  out  in  the 
cold,  and  Aberdeen  took  on  a  most  phenomenal  growth,  being 
now  the  second  citv  in  size  in  the  whole  State  of  South  Dakota. 
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THE   DIVISION   OF   DAKOTA. 

The  Act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  division  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Dakota  into  two  States  makes  the  dividing  line  run 
upon  the  seventh  standard  parallel.  This  seventh  standard 
parallel  is  a  line  running  due  east  and  west,  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  forty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  It  is  called  the 
seventh  standard  parallel  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  govern- 
ment land  surveys,  it  being  the  seventh  correction  parallel  north 
of  the  Dakota  base-line  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian. 

THE   SEVENTH   STANDAED    PARALLEL. 

Those  who  understand  the  system  of  land  surveys  know 
that  there  are  some  thirty  different  meridians  upon  which  sur- 
veys are  based  in  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  fifth  principal  meridian  governs  the  surveys  in  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  and  large  parts  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas. 
Its  Dakota  base  line  nearly  coincides  with  the  northern  boundary 
of  Iowa,  extended,  which  is  43°  80'  north  lat.  Further,  it  is 
well  known  that  on  account  of  the  convergence  of  meridians  as 
they  extend  north,  the  surveyors  have  found  it  necessary  every 
twenty-four  miles  to  establish  new  parallels,  or  what  might  be 
called  subordinate  base-lines,  upon  which  new  corners  are  located 
for  the  townships  and  sections  in  order  to  correct  the  error 
caused  by  the  convergence  of  the  meridians.  This  convergence 
amounts  to  about  ten  feet  per  mile  in  the  region  of  Southern 
Dakota,  and  therefore  in  twenty-four  miles  amounts  to  the  con- 
siderable error  of  240  feet,  so  that  a  man  buying  a  quarter- 
section  just  south  of  one  of  the  correction  lines  gets  considerably 
less  land  than  his  neighbor  purchasing  the  quarter-section  just 
north.  It  is  this  fact  which  requires  the  establishment  of  the 
standard  parallels  or  correction  lines,  and  it  is  upon  the  seventh 
of  these  lines  north  of  the  Dakota  base-line  of  the  fifth  principal 
meridian  that  the  division  between  North  and  South  Dakota 
has  been  established. 

Ever  since  the  census  of  1880  an  active  agitation  has  been 
going  on  for  the  division  of  Dakota  into  two  States.  Some- 
times the  agitation  was  stronger  in  South  Dakota ;  sometimes 
stronger  in  North  Dakota.  When  the  matter  was  taken  up  in 
Congress  in  1882-83,  the  proposition  was  to  divide  the  Terri- 
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torj  upon  the  line  of  46  degrees  north  latitude.  This  from  a 
geographical  standpoint  would  have  been  the  natural  line  of 
division.  But  Dakota  is  a  great  agricultural  Territory,  and  the 
two  States  are  destined  to  be  great  commonwealths  of  farmers. 
A  division  upon  the  line  of  46  degrees  north  latitude  would  prob- 
ably divide  every  farm  along  its  line,  leaving  a  part  of  the  land 
in  North  Dakota  and  a  part  in  South  Dakota,  and  perhaps  in 
this  way  a  thousand  property-holders  would  be  paying  taxes 
part  in  one  State  and  part  in  the  other ;  and  as  they  might  build 
their  homes  in  one  end  or  the  other  of  their  farms  they  would 
be  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  line,  and  citizens  now  of  one 
of  the  States,  now  of  the  other.  It  therefore  seemed  a  great 
deal  more  reasonable  that  the  division  line  between  the  two 
States  should  be  upon  the  line  of  the  surveys,  upon  the  line 
which  separates  counties,  townships,  sections,  quarter-sections, 
and  all  the  conventional  divisions  of  the  land  as  it  is  bought 
and  sold  under  the  descriptions  of  the  government  surveyors. 

In  geographical  terms  the  line  is  somewhat  awkward  of 
determination  or  description,  but  practically,  to  the  farmer  and 
the  surveyor  and  to  one  reading  the  map  by  counties  and  town- 
ships, it  is  altogether  the  simplest  and  most  natural  line  of 
division.  No  doubt  the  geographers  of  the  Imperial  Geographi- 
cal Society  of  Pekin  and  those  of  the  Geographical  Institute  of 
Tokio  will  be  a  good  deal  puzzled  at  this  arbitrary  line ;  but 
every  farmer,  tax-collector,  surveyor,  and  county  official  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  dividing  line  will  have  a  hundred  reasons  for 
thanking  Congress  for  making  this  division  as  it  is^  and  in  the 
end  they,  and  not  the  geographers,  are  the  ones  that  should  be 
consulted  in  the  matter. 

DIVIDED    IN"TERESTS. 

From  the  first  advent  of  railroads  into  the  Territory  of  Dakota 
it  has  naturally  divided  sharply  upon  the  line  of  north  and  south. 
In  1872  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  crossed  the  Red  River  of 
the  North  at  Fargo,  and  in  the  same  year  two  railroads  entered 
the  southern  half  of  the  Territory,  the  one  from  Winona  to 
Watertown,  and  the  other  up  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  in  the 
direction  of  Yankton.  These  railroads  in  their  number  and 
location  marked  the  distinct  lines  upon  which  the  settlement  of 
the  two  parts  of  Dakota  was  divided.     One  railroad  entered  the 
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northern  half  of  the  Territory  and  two  the  southern  half.  The 
proportion  of  settlement  for  the  next  ten  years  was  just  about 
the  same  as  the  ratio  of  railroads  ;  South  Dakota  receiving  about 
twice  the  number  that  came  to  North  Dakota. 

The  first   settlers   in  South    Dakota   took    up  small    farms 
which  were  cultivated  carefully;  and  in  all  respects  in  their  vil- 
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SCENE   ON   A   BONANZA    FARM. 

lage  and  industrial  life  they  resembled  the  more  eastern  States 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  North  Dakota  on  the  other  hand  was 
at  the  first  settled  largely  by  those  who  took  up  the  rich  lands 
along  the  valley  of  the  Bed  River  and  upon  the  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Eailroad,  in  vast  tracts  of  from  live  to  thirty 
and  forty  thousand  acres,  creating  what  have  been  for  many 
years  known  as  the  great  "  bonanza  farms  "  of  North  Dakota 
and  the  Bed  Biver  Valley.     This  system  of  agriculture  did  not 
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tend  to  promote  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities  or  to  foster  a 
class  of  small  land-owners  working  their  own  farms,  and  inter- 
ested permanently  in  the  growth  of  the  community  in  which 
they  lived.  Of  course  towns  sprung  up  gradually.  Small  farms 
were  taken  up,  and  settlements  one  after  another  gradually  grew 
into  permanent  communities  interested  in  the  general  growth  of 
industries  and  trade. 

LACK    OF    COMMUNICATION^. 

Until  quite  recently,  no  railroad  lines  have  been  built  north 
and  south  through  Dakota  Territory  ;  and  the  only  way  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Dakota  were  able  to  go  by 
railroad  to  their  capital  when  it  was  located  at  Yankton,  in  the 
southeastern  corner,  was  by  going  east  to  St.  Paul,  there  taking 
a  north-and-south  line  into  Iowa,  and  then  traveling  westward 
again  to  the  Missouri  Kiver  at  Yankton.  An  ordinary  trip  for 
a  member  of  the  legislature  to  reach  the  capital  from  northern 
Dakota  in  those  days,  covered  a  distance  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  miles. 

This  gave  rise  to  very  strong  rivalries  between  the  northern 
and  southern  portions  of  the  Territory,  and  culminated  in  a 
determined  effort  to  remove  the  capital  from  Yankton  to  some 
more  convenient  point.  The  North  Dakotans  were  better  poli- 
ticians than  those  in  the  South,  and  in  1884  they  secured  the 
capital  for  Bismarck  on  the  Missouri  River,  about  sixty  miles 
north  of  the  present  line  of  division  between  the  two  States.  In 
fact  the  North  Dakotans  have  been  better  politicians  almost 
every  time  they  have  crossed  swords  with  the  South  Dakotans. 
They  have  generally  been  united,  while  the  South  Dakotans 
with  their  much  greater  numbers  have  been  split  up  into  fac- 
tions. Indeed  it  was  the  policy  of  the  North  Dakota  politician 
whenever  he  wished  to  accomplish  anything  for  his  end  of  the 
Territory  to  stir  up  a  little  breeze  between  Yankton  and  Huron, 
or  Watertown  and  Mitchell,  or  Sioux  Falls  and  Aberdeen,  and 
then  quietly  step  in  and  have  his  chestnuts  raked  out  of  the  fire 
without  exposing  his  own  fingers  at  all. 

Even  in  the   matter  of   admission   into   the  Union,  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  have  not  worked  together  very  well 
When  South  Dakota  worked  for  division.  North  Dakota  gener- 
ally worked  for  admission  of  the  whole  Territory  as  one  State. 
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When  South  Dakota  adopted  a  constitution  providing  for  a  line  of 
division  at  the  parallel  46°  north  latitude,  North  Dakota  agitated 
in  favor  of  the  seventh  standard  parallel.  Each  section  wished  to 
retain  the  name  of  Dakota  and  have  the  other  section  take  some 
other  name.  The  southern  half  wished  to  be  called  Dakota  and 
have  the  northern  half  called  Pembina ;  the  northern  half  wished 
to  be  called  Dakota  and  have  the  southern  half  called  Lincoln ; 
and  so  the  two  sections  have  worked  at  cross  purposes  and  have 
in  some  respects  hindered  the  development  each  of  the  other. 
Still,  probably  there  has  been  no  time  when  they  were  so  well 
qualified  to  do  the  wise  thing  in  the  way  of  State  building  as  at 
the  present  time;  and  the  delays  count  for  nothing,  if,  in  the 
end,  two  successful  commonwealths  are  launched  on  their  way 
to  political  independence  and  autonomy. 

NORTH   DAKOTA. 

North  Dakota  is  as  near  the  size  of  South  Dakota  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  it  in  the  division  of  the  great  Territory  into  two 
States.  At  present  it  is  probably  increasing  in  population  with 
a  greater  annual  percentage  than  is  South  Dakota,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  the  two  commonwealths  will  advance 
side  by  side  with  about  equal  strides  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  State  has  in  the  Eed  River  Valley  one  of  the  richest  valleys 
for  the  growth  of  grains  in  the  whole  world.  Further  west  a 
broad  plateau,  between  the  James  River  and  the  Missouri,  is  a 
most  promising  agricultural  region.  Toward  the  western  border 
of  the  State,  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Missouri,  is  a  part  of  a 
great  tract  of  land  commonly  designated  as  "  Bad  Lands,"  which 
spreads  out  to  the  south,  skirting  the  Black  Hills  on  the  east, 
and  to  the  west  extends  far  into  southeastern  Montana.  The 
name  is  really  a  misnomer,  or  rather  our  common  understanding 
of  it  is  such,  for  when  the  French  gave  the  name  ^^  Mauvaises 
Terres^^  to  the  vast  tract  of  land  over  which  they  passed  in  their 
first  exploration  of  the  country  it  was  simply  to  indicate  that 
this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  was  "  a  very  hard  road  to 
travel."  When  the  first  American  explorers  went  through  the 
Missouri  Yalley  they  interpreted  the  French  both  correctly  and 
incorrectly,  for  they  reported  the  lands  not  only  most  difficult 
for  travel  but  also  worthless  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 
4 
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The  ranchmen  of  North  Dakota  and  Montana  have  proved  this 
to  be  a  most  serious  error,  for  here  they  have  found  the  most  per- 
fect pasturage  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  most  complete  winter 
protection  for  their  herds,  with  little  necessity  for  other  shelter 
or  food. 

NATURAL    FEATURES. 

Nearly  all  the  western  half  of  North  Dakota  is  underlaid  by 
rich  deposits  of  lignite,  a  sort  of  half-formed  coal,  nearly  all  of 
which  is  unsurpassed  for  purposes  of  ordinary  domestic  use,  and 
much  of  which  is  also  valuable  for  making  steam  and  the  various 
uses  of  manufacture.  In  the  extreme  north,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Turtle  Mountain,  most  excellent  coal  has  been  found,  and  the 
railroads  have  extended  their  lines  to  that  point.  Very  little 
timber  is  found  in  the  State  except  along  the  banks  of  streams. 
A  notable  natural  feature  of  the  State  is  Devil's  Lake,  or  Spirit 
Lake,  whose  waters  are  quite  salt,  and  about  which,  many  mys- 
terious Indian  legends  cluster. 

FARMING   AND   THE    FARMER. 

The  bonanza  farms  have  been  spoken  of  elsewhere,  but  one 
can  scarcely  realize  the  great  scope  of  these  agricultural  estab- 
lishments. They  are  coming  to  be  more  and  more  matters 
of  curiosity ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  in  their  day  these 
vast  enterprises  did  a  great  deal  toward  convincing  the  people 
of  the  East  and  the  nearer  West  of  the  feasibility  of  wheat- 
raising  and  the  value  of  the  Red  River  Yallej^  as  a  granary  for 
the  continent.  The  bonanza  farms  still  exist,  but,  in  the  main, 
much  the  same  as  they  did  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago ;  and  they  are 
no  longer  the  predominant  type  of  North  Dakota  agriculture. 
They  have  not  increased  in  number,  and  all  around  them  and 
throughout  the  entire  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and 
all  other  railroads,  have  grown  up  settlements  of  thrifty  farmers, 
cultivating  their  own  lands,  and  interested  in  the  permanent 
development  of  the  commonwealth. 

In  both  the  Dakotas  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  a  modern  im- 
provement upon  the  Grangers  or  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  is  a  great 
power,  socially  and  politically.  The  farmer  is  the  leading  citi- 
zen. Two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion were  farmers  ;  and  so  long  as  land  is  to  be  had  as  cheaply 
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as  now,  no  other  industry  can  compete  with  that  of  the  farmer. 
Land  which  contains  in  its  three  feet  of  soil  all  the  elements  for 
the  growth  of  the  most  valuable  of  grains,  land  whose  grasses 
ripen  in  the  sun  and  furnish  food  for  the  herds  both  summer  and 
winter,  land  which  furnishes  to  the  flour  a  higher  percentage  of 
nitrogenous  constituents  than  any  other  wheat- producing  coun- 
try in  the  world, — such  land  can  be  had  by  pre-emption  from  the 
government,  and  every  man  who  owns  a  quarter-section  of  it  is 
a  partner  in  the  richest  mine  between  the  two  oceans.  The  wheat- 
crops  of  the  region  of  the  Great  Bend  in  eastern  Washington  are 
perhaps  fifty  per  cent,  larger,  acre  for  acre,  than  those  of  the 
Dakotas;  but  so  long  as  the  wheat  of  North  Dakota  doubles  the 
percentage  of  nutritive  elements  found  in  that  of  eastern  Wash- 
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ington,  North  Dakota  can  maintain  its  position,  and  North  Da- 
kota wheat  and  flour  can  take  first  rank  in  the  markets  of  the 
East. 

NORTH    DAKOTA    CITIES. 

The  cities  of  North  Dakota  to  the  Eastern  man  seem  such 
only  in  name.  The  largest,  Fargo,  has  only  12,000  inhabit- 
ants; the  next,  Grand  Forks,  less  than  10,000;  and  others  still 
less ;  but  these  names  represent  the  grit  and  enterprise  of  years 
in  their  far-reaching  influence.  Every  intelligent  rural  com- 
munity, especially  an  intelligent  State  like  North  Dakota  with 
nearly  half  a  million  people,  must  have  its  newspapers,  its  cen- 
ters of  influence,  its  lawyers,  public  institutions,  and  statesmen, 
and  these  men  will  largely  be  found  in  and  about  certain  cen- 
ters', and  wherever  such  centers  are,  there  are  the  elements, 
personal  at  least,  which  make  a  metropolis.     Add  to  this  the 
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fact  that  the  railroads  must  have  certain  places  for  their  repair- 
shops,  and  for  the  termini  of  their  divisions,  that  the  people 
must  trade,  and  that  all  intelligent  people  must  have  places 
where  thej  will  find  book-stores,  works  of  art,  furniture,  news- 
papers and  the  like ;  and  there  is  room  in  such  a  large  area  as 
either  one  of  the  Dakotas  for  scores  of  centers  containing  all  the 
elements  and  privileges  of  our  best  city  life.  Such  towns  rang- 
ing in  population  from  2,500  to  10,000  will  be  found  to  have 
churches  ministered  to  by  eloquent  clergymen,  daily  newspapers 
receiving  full  press  dispatches,  public  schools  well  supported, 
street-railways  run  by  electricity,  electric  lights,  abundant  water 
service,  admirable  fire  departments,  together  with  those  neces- 
sary elements  of  trade  and  commerce, — large  stores,  warehouses 
and  elevators,  and  all  the  departments  of  manufacturing  and 
repairing  that  are  necessary  to  the  ordinary  service  of  an  urban 
and  rural  population.  Cities  of  this  character  are  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  North  Dakota,  and  they  exercise  an  influence  on 
the  life  of  the  rural  population  and  furnish  an  outlook  toward 
a  broader  civilization  which  is  most  helpful  and  salutary. 

THE    INTEEESTS    OF    EDUCATION. 

It  has  been  not  altogether  unfortunate  for  the  new  States, 
certainly  not  unfortunate  for  North  Dakota,  that  the  great 
national  land  endowment  for  the  common-school  fund  has  not 
been  available  up  to  the  present  time  in  their  development. 
The  fact  that  the  States  have  grown  to  a  population  of  near  half 
a  million  people  each,  and  during  all  that  time  have  had  to 
maintain  their  public  schools  at  their  own  cost,  has  tended 
greatly  to  teach  the  people  watchfulness  over  their  school  inter- 
ests, thoroughness  in  matters  of  education,  and  economy  not  so 
much  in  limiting  expenditure  as  in  seeing  that  every  dollar 
shall  bring  its  dollar's  worth  of  service  to  the  people  and  to  the 
rising  generation.  The  necessary  liberality  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  schools  has  already  begotten  a  further  liberality  in 
the  endowment  of  higher  institutions  not  required  by  law,  so 
that  North  Dakota  as  well  as  its  southern  neighbor  is  already 
dotted  over  with  excellent  private  schools  and  colleges  fur- 
nishing to  all  parts  of  the  State  the  advantages  of  higher  and 
classical  education. 
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SOUTH   DAKOTA. 

We  have  seen  a  good  many  points  in  which  these  young 
giant  commonwealths  may  be  viewed  in  common.  In  their 
Territorial  history,  their  progress,  settlement,  and  development, 
in  the  details  of  the  Enabling  Act,  aod  the  development  of  rail- 
roads and  the  like,  they  naturally  form  a  group  and  are  better 
looked  upon  as  a  whole ;  but  there  are  also  innumerable  features 
in  respect  of  which  they  are  better  viewed  apart  as  individuals. 

South  Dakota  is  essentially  one  of  the  great  agricultural  States 
of  the  Mississippi  Yalley.  What  may  come  with  the  opening 
up  of  the  great  extent  of  land  west  of  the  Missouri  River  it  is, 
of  course,  difficult  to  say  at  present.  The  Black  Ilills  now 
form  a  distinct  community  not  connected  with  the  rest  of  the 
State  by  any  line  of  railroad  or  by  any  means  of  direct  commu- 
nication. Stretching  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles  between  the 
Black  Hills  country  and  the  nearest  point  on  the  Missouri  River 
lies  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation,  soon  indeed  to  be  opened  up 
to  settlement,  but  still  problematical  in  its  character  and  devel- 
opment. 

When  we  speak  of  South  Dakota  as  a  commonwealth  at  the 
present  time,  we  simply  speak  of  the  half  of  the  State  which 
lies  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  As  such  it  is  almost  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  other  great  agricultural  States :  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  Perhaps  it  resembles  Iowa 
more  than  any  other  one  of  these.  Like  that  State  it  has  no 
great  center  of  population,  no  commercial  metropolis  which 
commands  the  trade  of  a  large  area  within  and  without  the 
State.  Its  towns,  almost  without  exception,  are  the  towns  that 
naturally  grow  up  in  a  commonwealth  of  farmers,  the  trading 
and  shipping  points  for  the  product  of  the  farm  and  the  range,  the 
manufacturing  and  repair  shops  for  the  railroads,  and  the  center 
of  the  minor  industries  of  an  agricultural  region.  But  although 
this  may  not  be  the  most  brilliant  destiny  for  the  State,  it  is 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  substantial,  and  insures  that  best 
outcome  of  all  civilization,  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number. 

The  soil  of  the  State  is  deep  and  strong,  and  easily  culti- 
vated. Its  natural  resources  in  the  way  of  mines  and  quarries 
are  of  no  mean   order,  and  if   we  except  the  mineral  treasures 
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of  the  Black  Hills,  these  resources  are  mainly  such  as  are  of  the 
greatest  use  to  the  community  itself, — good  building  stone,  an 
excellent  quality  of  coal  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, streams  affording  considerable  valuable  water-power  for 
milling  and  manufactures,  a  central  water-course  navigable  for 
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steamboats,  and  above  all  a  soil  and  climate  promising  abun- 
dant returns  to  the  agriculturist ;  these  are  things  which  con- 
tribute to  happy  homes  and  prosperous  communities.  The 
rainfall  within  the  State  is  generally  sufficient  to  insure  success- 
ful agriculture.  Where  this  is  not  the  case  there  is  reasonable 
hope  that  irrigation  may  prove  successful. 


ARTESIAN   WELLS. 

A  remarkable  natural  feature  promising  wonderful  things 
for  a  considerable  section  of  the  State  is  found  in  the  artesian 
wells,  which  are  capable  of  almost  unlimited  development  in 
many  directions.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  James  Eiver 
Yalley,  stretching  from  Yankton  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  State,  and  even  beyond.  At  many  points,  by  drilling  only 
a  moderate  depth,  artesian  wells  can  be  developed  which  yield 
an  exhaustless  flow  of  water,  with  such  tremendous  pressure  as 
to  be  available  not  only  for  purposes  of  irrigation  and  for  the 
domestic  supply  of  towns,  but  also  for  the  driving  of  machinery. 
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In  Yankton  a  large  number  of  wells  have  been  developed,  the 
entire  water-supply  for  the  city  is  derived  from  this  source,  and 
a  head  of  water  is  had  of  sufficient  pressure  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  fire-engines  or  anything  of  the  sort.  At  many 
other  towns  up  this  valley  the  same  thing  is  found  to  be  the 
case.  Mills  are  run,  elevators  are  driven,  electric  dynamos  for 
lighting  the  towns  are  operated,  by  this  same  wonderful  artesian 
pressure.  Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for 
this.  Some  think  there  is  a  vast  underlying  lake  or  river  having 
its  sources  of  supply  in  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  comes  near  the  surface  at  this  point,  and  thus  forms  a 
wonderful  source  of  wealth  and  power  for  the  communities  along 
its  line. 

THE    BLACK    HILLS. 

The  output  of  precious  metals  from  the  Black  Hills  region  is 
comparatively  small,  but  it  has  been  an  important  means  of  open- 
ing up  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  there  is  now  just  being 
developed  at  Harney's  Peak  and  in  that  neighborhood,  a  new 
source  of  wealth  which  may  become  far  more  valuable  than  all 
the  gold  and  silver  that  can  be  found  in  the  entire  Black  Hills 
region.  This  is  tin,  a  metal  which  has  not  heretofore  been 
successfully  mined  to  any  extent  in  the  United  States.  If  the 
Black  Hills  region,  as  is  now  thought  to  be  the  case,  can  be 
made  to  supply  the  country  with  the  tin  that  it  needs.  South 
Dakota  may  yield  to  Michigan  and  Montana  their  copper,  to 
Montana,  California,  and  Colorado  their  gold  and  silver,  and  be 
contented  with  the  great  wealth  of  the  somewhat  baser  metal. 

TIN"   MINING. 

It  was  some  ten  years  or  more  ago  that  a  miner,  disgusted 
with  the  black  iron,  as  he  called  it,  which  seemed  to  be  in  the 
way  of  his  getting  at  the  gold  found  at  Harney's  Peak,  went  in 
despair  to  a  professor  in  a  Colorado  college  and  requested  his 
assistance  in  getting  rid  of  the  worthless  stuff.  The  professor 
was  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  black  iron  which  proved 
such  a  nuisance  to  the  miner  was  in  reality  a  very  rich  and  valu- 
able ore  of  tin.  A  few  questions  put  to  the  miner  developed  the 
fact  that  there  were  unlimited  quantities  of  that  kind  of  black 
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iron  in  the  region,  and,  having  procured  additional  specimens 
and  carefully  investigated  and  analyzed  the  ore,  he  found  he  was 
entirely  correct  in  his  first  supposition,  and  that  if  it  could  be 
developed,  the  tin  miner  would  prove  to  be  the  bonanza  king  of 
the  Black  Hills.  With  difficulty,  however,  he  secured  the  aid 
of  capitalists  to  develop  the  new  find,  and  when  parties  of  wealth 
became  willing  to  investigate  the  matter  there  arose  the  problem 
as  to  a  cheap  and  economical  method  of  reducing  the  refractory 
ores.  This  is  still  the  problem,  and  the  tin  wealth  of  the  Black 
Hills  has  as  yet  added  little  to  the  mineral  output  of  South 
Dakota;  but  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  almost  any  day  the 
questions  of  a  practical  nature  will  be  solved,  and  the  tin  mines 
of  the  new  State  will  be  competing  with  those  of  England  and 
Europe  for  the  markets  of  the  country. 

THE   CONSTITUTION   OF   1885. 

In  the  matter  of  State  building  the  citizens  of  South  Dakota 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  prudent,  patient,  discreet.  It  is 
ten  years  since  they  began  to  agitate  for  admission  to  the  Union, 
and  in  1885,  without  authority  of  any  Enabling  Act,  they  went 
soberly  to  work  and  offered  themselves  for  membership  in  the 
Union  of  States.  This  was  done  in  no  blustering  and  arbitrary 
manner,  but  was  thoroughly  respectful  and  deferential  to  the 
recognition  of  Congress.  A  convention  representing  all  the 
counties  south  of  the  parallel  of  46°  north  latitude,  assembled  at 
Sioux  Falls,  and  after  a  long  and  very  industrious  session  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  the  south  half  of  the  Territory  a  consti- 
tution which  in  many  respects  is  one  of  the  best  documents  of 
its  kind,  strong  and  yet  conservative,  that  has  yet  been  produced 
by  any  State  in  the  Union. 

The  people  of  the  State  then  proceeded  to  vote  upon  this  con- 
stitution and  also  to  elect  provisional  State  officers  subject  to  the 
recognition  of  Congress  and  the  General  Government.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  recognition  did  not  come ;  but  that  constitution 
endeared  itself  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  South  Dakota,  so 
that  when  the  Enabling  Act  of  February  22,  1889,  authorized 
the  electors  to  vote  again  upon  the  Sioux  Falls  constitution  it 
was  indorsed  with  almost  perfect  unanimity  at  the  election  in 
May,  and  the  constitutional  convention  which  met  on  the  4th  of 
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July  last  had  little  to  do  but  to  make  verbal  alterations  in  that 
organic  Act  and  provide  for  the  division  of  Territorial  property 
between  the  two  States  of  South  and  North  Dakota.  The  Sioux 
Falls  constitution  has  thus  already  been  twice  ratified  by  the 
people  of  South  Dakota ;  but  the  Enabling  Act,  not  satisfied  with 
this,  provides  that  the  electors  of  that  State  shall  again  on  the 
1st  of  October  vote  its  final  ratification  as  slightly  modified  in 
its  verbal  details  by  the  convention  of  July  4,  and  for  the  third 
time  it  will  be  indorsed  by  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

But  not  only  did  the  people  adopt  a  constitution  in  1885, 
they  also  elected  a  body  of  State  officers  subject  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  Congress.  And  these  State  officers,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, have  been  renominated,  and  at  the  time  of  the  vote 
upon  the  constitution  they  will  again  be  elected  by  a  large 
majority  to  serve  the  commonwealth  under  the  new  constitution. 
Such  a  series  of  events  indicating  sobriety,  dignity,  steadfastness 
of  purpose,  and  evenness  of  temper  as  have  characterized  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Dakota  during  these  trying  years  of  State  making 
are  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Other 
commonwealths  have  demanded  admission  to  the  Union,  and 
have  knocked  fiercely  at  the  doors  of  Congress  for  recognition; 
but  we  know  of  no  instance  where  a  steady,  unrelenting  purpose 
has  been  followed  with  so  little  variation  of  temper  and  so  little 
change  of  feeling  as  has  been  exhibited  during  the  past  five  years 
in  South  Dakota. 

As  is  the  case  in  all  new  commonwealths,  local  rivalries  and 
local  ambitions  are  strong  in  the  State,  but  they  have  at  no 
time  been  allowed  to  disturb  the  firm  purpose  and  resolution 
of  the  people  to  attain  their  rights  as  members  of  the  Union 
of  States.  Such  a  commonwealth  can  indeed  be  trusted  with 
such  small  things  as  the  location  of  its  capital  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  patronage  in  the  location  of  public  institutions,  without 
any  fear  that  wrong  will  be  done  or  that  corrupt  schemes  will 
be  successful. 


EDUCATION. 

In  such  a  community  it  is  always  safe  to  say  the  interests  of 
public  education  are  secure.  The  grants  of  land  from  the  United 
States    not  yet  being   available    for    the   common-school    fund, 
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the  schools  have  hitherto  been  maintained  entirely  by  volun- 
tary taxation  within  the  communities  where  they  are  estab- 
lished. But  even  with  this  great  tax  upon  the  new  commu- 
nities they  have  ranked  in  length  of  term  and  in  the  grade  of 
advancement  shown  along  with  the  best  schools  of  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  In  villages  and  cities  substantial  school  buildings  are 
everywhere  found.  A  State  university  is  located  and  in  success- 
ful operation  at  Vermilion,  having  been  maintained  there  as  a 
Territorial  university  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Agricultural 
College  at  Brookings  will  soon  come  into  an  endowment  of 
which  its  substantial  character  shows  it  well  deserving.  The 
School  of  Mines  at  Eapid  City  is  an  institution  which  has  for 
years  been  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  development  of  the  min- 
ing interests  of  the  Black  Hills;  and  the  normal  schools  at  Mad- 
ison and  Spear  Fish,  with  the  additional  endowment  soon  to  be 
available  from  the  general  government,  will  have  even  greater 
success  than  they  have  already  attained. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA    CITIES. 

The  cities  of  South  Dakota  have  much  the  same  characteris- 
tics as  have  been  noted  in  the  cities  of  North  Dakota.  Some  of 
these  places  more  than  others  are  the  direct  creation  of  the  rail- 
roads, but  considerable  settlements  in  South  Dakota  were  made 
before  the  railroads  were  extended  into  the  Territory,  and  these 
towns  in  every  case  were  located  with  reference  to  their  natural 
availability. 

The  first  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  State  was  made 
at  Sioux  Falls  as  long  ago  as  1856.  The  next  place  of  impor- 
tance was  Yankton.  These  places  compelled  the  railroads  to 
come  to  them  from  the  very  nature  of  their  resources.  Sioux 
Falls  possesses  two  great  elements  of  natural  wealth,  which 
would  always  compel  the  location  of  a  town  at  that  point :  one 
is  its  wonderful  water  power,  and  the  other  its  exhaustless  quar- 
ries of  the  finest  building  stone. 

Yankton  early  took  its  position  and  has  maintained  itself 
for  twenty-five  years  as  "the  mother  city"  of  Dakota.  Stand- 
ing on  the  Missouri  Eiver,  at  the  gate  of  the  James  Eiver  Val- 
ley, it  for  years  before  the  advent  of  railroads  took  toll  from 
every  one  who  came  into  that  wonderful  valley,  and  thus  be- 
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came  the  entrepot  of  a  vast  region.  When  the  railroads  came 
on  from  the  east  and  crossed  the  James  at  various  points  they 
tapped  some  of  the  rich  streams  of  trade  that  were  flowing  into 
Yankton,  and  helped  to  build  up  rival  towns;  but  an  affec- 
tionate feeling  is  still  maintained  for  Yankton  on  account  of  its 
age  and  solidity,  and  the  many  natural  resources  which  it  pos- 
sesses will  always  secure  it  a  respectable  position  among  the 
cities  of  the  State. 


THE    MISSOURI   VALLEY   NEAR   YANKTON. 


Among  the  towns  built  up  by  the  railroads,  where  they 
crossed  the  fertile  James  Eiver  Yalley,  the  most  important  are 
Mitchell,  Huron,  Eedfield,  and  Aberdeen.  These  and  other  places 
similarly  situated  always  have  been  towns  of  importance,  located 
as  they  are  at  regular  intervals  up  the  valley  of  the  James ;  but 
the  railroad  crossing  the  valley  finally  fixed  their  location  and 
established  their  importance  beyond  recall,  adding  its  artificial 
value  to  the  natural  location  and  advantages.  Watertown, 
Brookings,  and  Flandreau  are  also  valley  towns  situated  where 
the  railroads  cross  the  upper  valley  of  the  Big  Sioux  River. 
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As  the  railroads  pushed  on  toward  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  thej  were  halted  at  the  borders  of  the  great  Sioux  Keser- 
vation,  and  each  one  waits  expectant  upon  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Missouri  for  the  opening  up  of  that  great  land.  One  stands 
at  Chamberlain  ready  on  short  notice  to  extend  its  line  up  the 
White  Eiver  Valle}^ ;  another  is  at  Pierre  at  the  foot  of  the 
valley  of  the  Bad  Eiver;  and  still  another  is  at  Waneta,  wait- 
ing for  the  opportunity  to  push  on  up  the  valley  of  the  Big 
Cheyenne.     At  these  three  points  on  the  Missouri,   where  the 
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advantages  of  river  trade  and  railroad  transportation  combine, 
important  towns  will  certainly  have  a  substantial  growth. 

Further  on  in  the  Black  Hills  region,  Deadwood  long  held 
pre-eminence  as  the  metropolis  of  the  country;  but  of  late  with 
the  widening  of  the  mining  district,  and  the  development  of  the 
rich  deposits  of  tin  ore,  Eapid  City  has  advanced  with  wonder- 
ful strides,  and  already  has  passed  Deadwood  in  population  and 
become  the  third  city  in  the  State.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that,  if 
the  tin  industry  develops  to  the  proportions  that  are  expected 
of  it,  Eapid  City  will  ere  long  be  the  most  populous  town  in  the 
State. 
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MONTANA. 

Territorially,  Montana  is  divided  between  the  "Louisiana 
Purchase"  and  the  "Oregon  country."  But,  with  the  exception 
that  the  whole  length  of  Montana  was  traversed  in  1805  and 
again  in  1806  by  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  its  history 
has  very  little  to  tell  of  the  times  of  national  or  international 
agitation. 

EAELY    VISITORS. 

The  French  made  expeditions  into  what  is  now  Montana  as 
early  as  1748,  and  penetrating  to  the  extreme  west  gave  their 
peculiar  names  to  a  number  of  localities.  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  some  Spanish  adventurers  may  have  gone  as  far  north 
as  the  southern  part  of  Montana  in  their  expeditions  through 
northern  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado,  but  of  this  there  is 
no  record  so  far  as  is  known.  Undoubtedl}^  the  first  white  men 
that  traversed  Montana  after  it  was  a  part  of  the  United  States 
were  the  members  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  Before 
this,  and  for  many  years  after,  the  traders  of  the  Northwest  Fur 
Company  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Canadian  French 
and  Scotch  half-breeds,  were  much  more  frequent  visitors  to 
Montana  than  were  the  Americans  who  owned  the  country. 
The  only  considerable  rivals  these  Canadians  found  in  Montana 
were  the  traders  of  the  St.  Louis  Fur  Companies,  and  they  re- 
sented this  intrusion  as  an  impertinence. 

DISCOVERY   OF   GOLD. 

But  none  of  these  various  parties  made  any  permanent  settle- 
ment within  the  confines  of  Montana,  and  it  was  only  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  that  a  stray  prospector  now  and 
then  wandered  up  into  the  mountains,  and  living  in  a  dug-out 
for  a  month  or  two  became  a  sort  of  settler  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  State.  These  and  an  occasional  independent  trader 
from  the  lower  Missouri  or  Red  River  country  were  the  first  Mon- 
tanans.  It  was  one  of  the  latter,  a  Scotch  half-breed  from  Win- 
nipeg, who  in  1852  discovered  that  there  was  gold  in  the  gulch 
where  he  had  made  his  temporary  stopping  place.  It  was  not 
however,  until  ten  years  later,  when  gold  was  discovered  in  1862, 
near  Bannock,  and  in   1863  at  Alder  Gulch  in  Virginia  City, 
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that  the  real  settlement  of  Montana  began.  It  was  then  a  part 
of  the  vast  territory  of  Idaho,  but  the  next  year,  1864,  saw  the 
organization  of  an  independent  territory.  The  character  of  the 
first  miners  was  of  the  roughest  description.  They  were  largely 
adventurers  from  the  mining  camps  of  California,  and  stragglers 
from  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

ISOLATION. 

At  that  time  supplies  for  the  mining  camps  were  brought  in 
at  tremendous  expense,  some  coming  from  the  Pacific  coast  up 
the  Columbia  Eiver,  others  from  the  Mississippi  Yalley  up  the 
Missouri  to  Fort  Benton,  and  from  that  point  by  the  hardest 
kind  of  hauling  by  mule  teams  over  mountain  roads;  but 
gold  and  silver  were  abundant,  and  the  prices  which  provisions 
commanded  justified  tbe  great  cost  of  bringing  them  into  tbe 
country.  So  well  indeed,  did  Montana  enjoy  this  isolation  and 
wild  freedom  in  her  almost  inaccessible  fastness  on  the  crest  of 
tbe  continent  that  when  the  first  Pacific  Railroad  was  built 
across  the  country  it  would  probably  have  been  impossible  to 
buy  the  right  of  way  for  a  railroad  through  Montana  and  its 
mining  regions. 

The  miners  did  not  want  railroads — did  not  want  any 
closer  contact  with  civilization.  They  bad  a  commonwealtb  of 
their  own  with  its  rude  but  humanizing  habits,  and  they  were 
inclined  to  put  a  tax  upon  any  communication  with  the  older 
States.  So,  contrary  to  tbe  custom  of  most  communities,  when 
the  first  railroad  was  finally  built,  a  good  many  of  the  "  first 
citizens  "  of  Montana  resented  this  effort  to  supply  the  means  of 
close,  intimate  connection  between  the  Territory  and  the  outside 
world.  Little  by  little  this  wall  of  separation  bas  been  broken 
down ;  but  it  was  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  the  law 
taxing  salesmen  from  outside  the  Territory  was  repealed,  after 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  practically  declared 
it  unconstitutional. 

Now  that  Montana  is  ambitious  to  be  a  member  of  the  Union, 
all  this  is  changed,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  change  of  senti- 
ment is  due  to  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  population. 
The  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  later,  the 
extension  of  the  Manitoba  Railroad  from  the  northern  Missis- 
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sippi  Valley  into  the  Territory,  have  introduced  an  entirely  new- 
element  into  its  population.  Formerly  the  settlers  of  Montana 
came  in  from  California,  Colorado.  Nevada,  and  Idaho,  and 
up  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  from  Arkansas  and  Missouri. 
It  was  essentially  a  Pacific  coast  and  lower  Mississippi  Valley 
population,  adventurous,  hardy,  independent,  enduring;  but 
with  the  opening  up  of  new  routes  of  travel  and  communication 
with  the  older  settlements  in  Oregon  and  Washington  on  the 
one  side,  and  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  northern  Dakota  on  the 
other,  a  soberer,  quieter,  more  domestic  element  has  been  intro- 
duced and  with  it  a  desire  to  harmonize  and  become  one  with 
the  rest  of  the  Union. 

The  ^owboys  and  old-timers  among  the  miners  call  these 
people  ienderfeetj  and  sometimes  they  consider  tenderfeet  only 
good  to  make  targets  of ;  but  after  all  the  tenderfoot  is  a  very 
essential  element  in  the  society  of  any  prosperous  community. 
Capital,  wealth,  intelligence  are  tenderfeet;  every  true  Ameri- 
can home  is  made  up  of  tenderfeet ;  childhood,  education,  moral- 
ity, good  citizenship  are  tenderfeet;  and  sooner  or  later  the 
tenderfoot  will  rule  Montana.  Indeed,  the  State  has  already 
surrendered  to  the  gentler,  quieter  influences  in  a  large  measure, 
and  Montana  is  a  State  of  homes  enjoying  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  modern  civilization. 

THE  mou:ntaik  state. 

Montana  is  rightly  named,  for  it  is  the  mountain  State. 
Several  distinct  chains  more  or  less  parallel,  and  connected  by 
numerous  cross  ranges,  traverse  the  entire  western  half  of  the 
State  and  form  a  network  of  lofty  hills.  Between  these  are 
many  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.  On  the  east  of  the  main 
divide,  these  valleys  stretch  out  into  plateaus  and  rolling  prai- 
ries and  toward  the  northeast  constitute  a  great  plain. 

Besides  the  main  range  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  are  the  sub- 
sidiary ranges  named  the  Bitter  Eoot,  Deer  Lodge,  Bear  Paw, 
Big  Horn,  and  Powder  River  Mountains.  The  average  eleva- 
tion of  the  valleys  and  plateaus  is  something  less  than  3,000 
feet,  while  the  average  elevation  of  the  whole  State  is  consider- 
ably more  than  3,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Emigrant  Peak 
(10,629  feet),  Mount  Powell  (10,500  feet),  Ward's  Peak  (10,371 
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feet),  Mount  Cowan  (10,351  feet),  Mount  Delano  (10,200  feet), 
and  Mount  Washburn  (10,134  feet)  are  the  principal  mountains 
of  the  State. 

Scenery  scarcely  equaled  by  any  other  in  the  world  is  found 
in  the  Kocky  Mountains  of  Montana.     Nothing  can  exceed  the 


SPOUTING   GEYSER. 


wonderful  interest  that  attaches  to  all  the  region  drained  by  the 
head  streams  of  the  Missouri.  Among  the  most  wonderful  local- 
ities are  the  Fire  Hole  Basin  and  the  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone. 
A  writer  thus  describes  some  of  the  wonderful  features  of  this 
region : 

"  The  Fire  Hole  Basin  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Madison  River,  one  of  the 
head  streams  of  the  Missouri.  It  contains  many  hundreds  of  boiling  springs 
and  spouting  geysers,  far  exceeding  those  of  Iceland  in  size  and  grandeur. 
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The  Grand  Geyser,  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world,  throws  a  stream  of  hot 
water  to  a  height  of  300  feet. 

*'  The  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone  is  a  great  mountain-rent,  with  perpendic- 
ular basaltic  walls  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  high.  For  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles  along  this  mighty  chasm  the  river  rushes  with  fearful  velocity, 
making  in  one  place  a  leap  of  300  feet,  and  forming  one  of  the  grandest  water- 
falls. The  rocks  in  many  places  along  the  canon  are  worn  into  fantastic 
shapes,  resembling  ruined  castles  with  minarets  and  spires. 

"  A  section  of  this  magnificent  mountain  region,  two-thirds  the  size  of 
Connecticut,  has  been  set  apart  by  Congress  as  a  great  '  National  Park. ' 
Within  its  limits  are  not  less  than  ten  thousand  boiling  springs  and  geysers, 
and  many  grand  waterfalls,  deep  canons,  beautiful  lakes,  and  rugged  moun- 
tain-peaks. "  * 

MONTANA    INDUSTEIES. 

The  history  of  Montana  shows  that  it  sprang  up  in  a  day  by 
reason  of  the  wonderful  richness  of  its  mines.  Montana  to-day 
is  the  greatest  producer  of  precious  metals  in  the  country.     With 
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the  exception  of  California  its  aggregate  output  of  gold  since  its 
first  settlement  has  been  greater  than  that  of  any  other  State 
or  Territory. 

The  first  prosperity  of  Montana  was  based  upon  gold  and 
silver,  but  nearly  half  of  the  output  of  the  mines  at  the  present 

^'  "Swinton's  Grammar  School  Geography,"  p.  56. 
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day  is  copper,  the  great  Anaconda  Mine  yielding  the  richest 
ores  of  that  metal.  These  are  mixed  with  silver  as  an  inci- 
dental find,  so  that  the  free  silver  found  with  the  copper  ore  is 
sufficient  to  pay  nearly  the  entire  expense  of  mining  and  re- 
ducing the  ores,  leaving  the  copper  almost  a  free  gift,  costing 
little  more  than  its  freight  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

By  more  recent  development  a  great  Montana  industry  is 
springing  up  on  the  vast  cattle-ranges  and  sheep  farms  of  the  east- 
ern counties.  Here  in  the  midst  of  the  Bad  Lands,  which  were 
long  thought  to  be  worthless  desert,  are  found  the  richest  grasses 
and  conditions  favorable  to  the  cheapest  of  grazing  both  winter 
and  summer. 

MONTANA    CITIES. 

Montana  cities  are  of  a  complex  character.  Some  of  them 
exist  in  spite  of  all  principles  of  natural  location,  and  others 
exist  by  reason  of  such  location.  Helena,  Butte,  Virginia  City, 
have  nothing  in  their  situation  except  the  mines  to  afford  any 
reason  for  their  existence ;  but  in  spite  of  their  natural  disad- 
vantages they  are  thoroughly  well  equipped  communities  having 
most  of  the  substantial  comforts  of  metropolitan  life.  Here  are 
found  elegant  residences  furnished  in  the  most  sumptuous  style, 
containing  libraries  and  art  treasures  ranking  in  quality  with 
the  best  private  collections  on  the  continent.  The  public  build- 
ings are  of  a  massive  character,  and  the  entire  system  of  munici- 
pal government  is  thoroughly  well  established. 

A  number  of  promising  towns  of  the  State  are  such  because 
years  ago  the  government  placed  its  forts  and  military  reser- 
vations at  convenient  points  along  the  valley  of  the  Missouri. 
Fort  Benton,  one  of  these,  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements 
in  Montana,  and  for  years  it  was  the  principal  trading  and 
distributing  point  for  supplies  for  the  upper  Missouri.  Glen- 
dive,  where  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  first  strikes  the  Yel- 
lowstone River,  has  natural  advantages  as  an  important  point  of 
trade.  Miles  City,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tongue  River  Valley,  has 
both  a  railroad  and  Tongue  River  and  the  Yellowstone  River  to 
contribute  to  its  growth  and  prosperity.  Livingston,  situated 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  at  a  point  nearest  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  is  the  point  of  departure  for  a  branch 
road  to  that  interesting  region,  and  here  the  Northern  Pacific 
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Railroad  leaves  the  Yellowstone  River  and  strikes  out  over  the 
mountains  toward  Helena.  Dillon  and  Billings  are  railroad 
towns  named  after  railroad  men,  located  with  the  favor  of  the 
railroads,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  location  is  proved  bj  the  large 
trade  which  they  command  with  all  the  surrounding  country. 

These  towns  resemble  all  northwestern  cities  in  their  enter- 
prise and  in  the  sensible  and  liberal  manner  in  which  they  use 
their  municipal  powers  to  promote  the  public  good.  The 
Western  city  is  thoroughly  co-operative  from  necessity,  and 
whatever  combined  enterprise,  zeal,  and  public  spirit  can  do  to 
make  living  comfortable  and  intelligent,  is  done  without  the 
least  hesitation.  Public  halls,  newspapers,  public  schools, 
water-works,  electric  light,  irrigation,  everything  is  taken  up 
with  a  united  energy  which  insures  success,  and  the  people  live 
an  earnest,  active,  modern  life,  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the 
world's  thinking  and  development. 

EDUCATIOK. 

The  interests  of  education  are  well  sustained  in  the  State. 
Communities  though  scattered  give  much  attention  to  the  schools, 
and  Montana  has  long  been  a  paradise  to  the  schoolmaster,  wages 
being  for  many  years  much  higher  in  the  Territory  than  in  any 
other  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Washington  has  been  called  our  new  Pennsylvania,  "  the 
Pennsylvania  of  the  Northwest,"  and  there  are  many  features  of 
the  new  State  which  remind  one  of  the  old  Keystone  Common- 
wealth. Exhaustless  deposits  of  coal  and  iron,  vast  forest-clad 
mountains,  beautiful  valleys,  direct  access  to  the  sea  and  to  for- 
eign trade,  these  have  made  Pennsylvania  the  great  State  it  is 
in  the  industrial  history  of  our  Atlantic  seaboard ;  and  Wash- 
ington seems  destined  to  duplicate  that  success  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Whether  the  last  great  mineral  products  of  Pennsylvania, 
petroleum  and  natural  gas,  will  ever  be  developed  in  Washing- 
ton, cannot  be  said.  There  are  as  yet  no  signs  of  them,  and  the 
character  of  the  coal  formation  would  seem  to  argue  against  any 
such  future  development,  but  that  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  at 
this  time.  Certain  it  is  that  there  are  great  deposits  of  excel- 
lent coal,  rich  ores  of  iron,  forests  of  giant  trees,  streams  afford- 
ing water-power  and  floating  the  logs  to  tide-water,  near  access 
to  the  sea,  good  harbors,  and,  more  than  all,  close  proximity  to 
the  markets  of  two  continents.  To  these  add  mines  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  of  no  mean  character,  and  we  have  on  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  the  making  of  a  commonwealth  that  shall  indeed 
be  the  Keystone  State  of  our  new  Northwest 

COAL   AND    IRON". 

The  coal  measures  of  the  Puget  Sound  basin  are  estimated 
to  be  about  15,000  feet  thick,  and  within  this  depth  are  at  least 
fifteen  seams  of  three  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  The  coal  is  of 
all  varieties,  ranging  from  the  ordinary  brown  lignite  to  the 
bright  hard  coal  approaching  the  anthracite  in  compactness  and 
excellence.  The  output  of  these  coals  is  now  about  1,000,000 
tons  per  year,  and  is  constantly  increasing.  A  large  proportion 
is  well  adapted  to  coking,  and  with  the  development  of  the  iron 
mines  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound  will  glow  with  coking  ovens 
and  blast-furnaces  fed  by  these  coals. 

The  shipments  of  coal  from  this  basin  are  already  very  large, 
and  have  affected  the  commerce  and  transportation  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  not  a  little.     The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  at  San  Fran- 
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Cisco  draws  a  large  share  of  its  locomotive  and  steamer  coal 
from  this  source,  and  the  coast  steamers  are  large  consumers.  As 
yet,  however,  the  surface  of  the  State  has  only  been  scratched 
here  and  there,  and  chemical  and  scientific  tests  of  the  coals  have 
been  made  in  but  a  few  cases.  With  such  a  condition  it  is  use- 
less to  try  to  speak  with  any  ultimate  precision.  A  new  railroad 
survey  may  at  any  time  bring  to  notice  new  and  more  valuable 
deposits,  and  severer  tests  may  reduce  the  claims  made  for  some 
of  the  mines.  The  western  side  of  Puget  Sound  is  yet  to  be 
carefully  explored,  and  the  plains  and  valleys  of  eastern  Wash- 
ington may  prove  to  be  underlaid  by  deposits  quite  equal  to 
those  cropping  out  in  the  mountains  of  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  A  careful  geological  survey  will  be  one  of  the  first  of 
public  works  prosecuted  by  the  new  government,  and  only  years 
of  patient  labor  can  be  expected  to  develop  and  determine  the 
value  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Washington, 

What  has  been  said  of  the  coal  deposits  of  the  State  may  with 
equal  truth  be  said  of  the  iron  ores.  Iron  has  been  found  in  all 
the  mountain  region  of  Washington,  and  of  all  the  principal 
varieties, — bog  ore,  limonite,  specular  ore,  and  magnetic  ore. 
Every  month  is  adding  to  the  finds  and  extending  the  known 
deposits.  The  west  coast  region  and  the  San  Juan  islands  are  the 
more  recent  fields  of  discovery.  Things  have  already  gone  so 
far  that  capital  has  taken  hold,  and  steel  works  on  Puget  Sound 
are  contracting  to  supply  the  rails  for  future  railroad  extensions 
within  the  State.  The  ores  analyze  close  to  the  ideal  quality  for 
making  Bessemer  steel,  and  any  day  we  may  expect  to  hear  of 
Puget  Sound  steel  rails  being  shipped  to  Pacific  Coast  points  and 
far  inland  toward  the  Mississippi  Yalley. 

OTHER    RESOURCES    AND    INDUSTRIES. 

The  great  source  of  mineral  wealth  of  Washington  will 
always  be  in  its  deposits  of  coal  and  iron ;  but  gold,  silver,  and 
lead  are  mined  in  Okanogan  and  Stevens  counties,  and  a  rich 
district  is  thus  being  developed  as  a  market  for  the  wheat  and 
timber  section  of  the  State. 

Washington  is  largely  interested  in  the  fisheries  of  the 
Columbia  and  other  coast  streams,  and  the  export  of  salmon 
from  the  State  is  a  growing  item  in  its  trade.     But  the  fish  is 
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not  the  most  important  gift  of  the  sea.  Stretching  far  into  the 
State  is  the  inland  sea  of  Paget  Sound,  supplying  to  its  com- 
merce a  score  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This 
great  Mediterranean  of  the  Northwest  sends  its  arms  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  with  the  aid  of  the  railroads  is  enabled  to  reach  and 
handle  the  product  of  the  forest,  the  mine,  and  the  farm,  and 
dispatch  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


COLUMBIA    RIVER    FISHING    FLEET. 


The  tidewater  line  of  Washington,  measuring  all  the  indenta- 
tions of  the  Sound  and  the  Columbia  River,  is  nearly  as  long  as 
that  of  the  State  of  California,  and  Puget  Sound  has  a  greater 
available  anchorage  ground  than  all  the  other  harbors  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  North  America  and  South  America  combined. 

The  forest  region  of  the  State  occupies  one-third  of  its  entire 
area,  reaching  from  the  coast  inland  beyond  the  crest  of  the  Cas- 
cade Range.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
timber  or  to  compute  its  quantity.    The  lumbering  operations  of 
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this  century  and  the  next  will  hardly  clear  those  vast  wooded 
slopes. 

The  soil  which  can  support  the  great  forests  of  Western 
Washington  will  when  cleared  of  its  timber  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  but  there  is  enough  land  within  the 
State  needing  no  clearing  to  save  the  forests  from  any  ruthless 
devastation  for  the  sake  of  the  land  they  stand  on.  Eastern 
Washington  is  the  natural  agricultural  section  of  the  State. 
Between  the  Cascade  Kange  and  the  Columbia  Kiver  there  is 
lack  of  regular  rainfall,  and  irrigation  will  have  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  farmer.  In  large  portions  of  this  region  water  and 
conditions  for  storage  and  distribution  are  very  convenient,  and 
are  already  utilized  at  moderate  expense.  In  other  cases  the 
outlay  will  be  greater,  but  everywhere  the  soil  only  wants  this 
systematic  watering  to  give  most  abundant  returns. 

East  and  south  of  the  Columbia  conditions  are  different,  and 
this  corner  of  the  State,  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles,  constitutes 
the  granary  of  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Columbia.  Over  this  whole 
area  the  rainfall  though  small  is  well  distributed,  and  the  crops 
of  grain  grown  year  after  year  are  fabulous  in  quantity.  In 
good  years  the  average  yield  of  wheat  for  the  whole  State  is 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  best  parts  of  eastern 
Washington  considerable  tracts  yield  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  and 
some  even  seventy-five  and  eighty  bushels  per  acre.  When  one- 
tenth  of  this  region  of  the  Great  Bend  is  under  cultivation  and 
growing  only  the  average  crop  of  the  whole  State,  the  annual 
wheat  yield  will  be  over  30,000,000  bushels. 

WASHINGTON    CITIES. 

The  cities  of  Washington  promise  more  for  the  future  in 
respect  to  size  and  population  than  those  of  any  other  new 
State.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  several  of  the  great 
centers  of  industry  and  commerce  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be 
located  within  this  State.  Spokane  Falls  promises  to  be  another 
Minneapolis,  grinding  the  wheat  of  one  of  the  richest  wheat- 
producing  sections  in  the  world,  and  sending  it  by  a  single  bill 
of  lading  to  all  the  markets  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  sea- 
boards. Tacoma  and  Seattle  are  certainly  destined  to  rank 
among  the  great  cities  of  the  coast,  and  each  of  them,  without 
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doubt,  before  the  census  of  1900  will  have  exceeded  100,000  in 
population. 

But  amoDg  all  the  cities  none  probably  will  for  a  long  time 
have  so  much  interest  to  the  casual  traveler  as  the  old  town 
of  Walla  Walla.  Associated  as  it  is  with  the  history  of  the 
whole  Pacific  Coast,  having  among  its  citizens  gray-haired  men 
and  women  who  were  born  within  its  limits,  a  place  where  for 
over  forty  years  domestic  peace  and  tranquillity  have  reigned, 
Walla  Walla  is  certainly  without  a  parallel  in  all  the  bounds 
of  the  new  States. 


SPOKANE   FALLS,    IN   1886. 


Its  Streets  and  houses  are  almost  buried  in  a  wealth  of  trees 
planted  by  the  hands  of  the  early  settlers.  The  tall  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  suggests  their  Eastern  training  and  tastes.  Here 
in  this  quiet  corner  of  Washington  is  the  center  of  its  most 
promising  agricultural  region.  Several  lines  of  railroad  have 
somewhat  broken  the  spell  of  its  isolation,  and  have  given  it  an 
outlook  on  the  busy  world  beyond ;  but  as  things  go  in  the  new 
Northwest  it  is  venerable  with  age,  and  worthy  of  all  honor  for 
the  good  service  its  people  rendered  to  the  cause  of  progress 
in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls. 


KOR    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 


HISTORY. 


PHYSICS 

AND 

CHEMISTRY. 


BOTANY. 


ZOOLOGY. 


GEOLOGY. 


PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Fisher's  Outlines  of  Universal  History. 

Designed  as  a  text-book  and  for  private  reading     1  vol.,  8vo,  690  pages, 
32  maps.  For  introduction,  $2.40. 

"The  best  work  of  its  kind  extant  in  English."— iVety  York  Tribune. 

Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History 

12mo,  Illustrated,  map,  500  pages.  For  introduction,  $1.44. 


Cooley's  New  Text-Book  of  Physics. 

By  LeRot  C.  Cooley,  Ph.D.    Revised.     12mo,  246  paces.  Illustrated. 

For  introduction,  ;$0.JX). 
Wells's  Natural  Philosophy. 

1  vol.,  325  pages.  Illustrated.  For  introduction,  $1.15. 

Cooley's  New  Text-Book  of  Chemistry. 

12mo,  303  pages.  Illustrated.  For  introduction,  $0.90. 

Eliot  and  Storer's  Elementary  Chemistry. 

]2mo,  359  pages.  Illustrated.  For  introduction,  $1.08. 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow. 

For  young  people  and  the  schools.    Small  4to,  500  Illustrations. 

For  introduction,  $0.80. 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 

The  most  widely  used  botanical  text-book  in  Secondary  Schools.    8vo, 
621  pages,  Illustrated.  For  introduction,  $1.80. 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany. 

Eighth  issue.    Containing,  besides  illustrations.  20  plates  of  sedges, 
grasses,  ferns,  etc.     8vo,  700  pages.  For  introduction,  $1.62. 

Gray's  Structural  Botany. 

Being  Vol.  I.  of  Gray's  New  Botanical  Text- Book. 

For  introduction,  $2.00. 

Good  ale's  Physiolog'ical  Botany. 

Being  Vol.  II.  of  Gray's  New  Botanical  Text  Book.    (Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
in  preparation. )  For  introduction,  $2.00. 

Coulter's  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges  between  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains.     By  Prof.  John  M.  Coulter.  Ph.D..  Wabash 
College.    8vo,  cloth,  496  pages.  For  introduction,  $1.62. 

Gray  and  Coulter's  Text-Book  of  Western  Botany. 

Consisting  of  Coulter's  Manual  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  which  is 
prefixed  Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany.  *  For  introduction,  $2.16. 


Tenney's  Natural  History  of  Animals. 

By  Sanborn  Tennet  and  Abby  A.  Tennet.    Illustrated  with  500  wood 
engravings,  chiefly  of  North  American  animals.  Cloth,  12mo.  293  pagts. 

For  introduction,  $1.20. 
Tenney's  Elements  of  Zoology  (New\ 

Illustrated  by  over  750  wood  engravings.     1  vol.,  cloth.  503  pages. 

For  introduction,  $1.60. 
Tenney's  Manual  of  Zoology. 

Illustrated  with  over  500  engravings.   Revised.    For  introduction,  $2.00. 


Dana's  Geological  Story  Briefly  Told. 

By  Professor  James  D.  Dana.  LL.D.  1  vol  ,  12mo,  275  pages.  Numer- 
ously illustrated  and  handsomely  bound.  For  introduction,  $1.15. 

Dana's  New  Text-Book  of  Geology. 

Revised  and  enlarged.    Illustrated  by  450  engravings.    412  pages. 

For  introduction,  $2.00. 

Dana's  Manual  of  Geology. 

Thoroughly  revised,  much  enlarged,  and  almost  wholly  rewritten. 
Illustrated  by  over  1,150  figures  in  the  text,  12  plates,  and  a  physio- 
graphic chart  of  the  world  in  colors.    1  vol.,  8vo,  cloth.  940  pages. 

For  introduction,  $3.84. 

Guyot's  Physical  Geography. 

By  Arnold  Gutot,  late  Blair  Professor  of  Physical  Geography  and 
Geology,  College  of  New  Jersey.  Large  4to,  fully  illustrated,  charts, 
colored  maps,  etc.  Full  cloth,  124  pages.  Revised,  with  new  plates 
and  newly-engraved  maps.  For  introduction,  $1.60. 


'  Samples  of  any  of  the  above  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  price  named. 
Our  Brief  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  request. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

753  and  755  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


METCALF'S  LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

By  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Orville  T.  Bright,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Engle- 
wood.  111.     Cloth,  12mo,  230  pages.     Illustrated. 

This  is  more  strictly  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  a  book  of  language 
exercises.  "The  use  of  language  is  controlled  very  largely  by  habit."  Habit 
comes  of  careful  training,  long  practice,  constant  use,  strict  watch-care, 
repeated  suggestion,  exercise  in  thinking,  and  in  the  expression  of  thought. 
This  is.  therefore,  a  book  of  such  exercises  as  will  induce  correct  habits  and 
lead  to  good  usage.  Much  care  is  had  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lessons  to 
secure  constant  freshness  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  repeated  practice 
in  every  variety  of  exercise. 

The  wide  range  of  these  Exercises  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
synopsis  of  some  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  book  : 

1.  Exercises  in  Letters  and  their  Sounds, 

2.  Exercises  in  Words  and  Word  Forms. 

3.  Exercises  in  the  Use  of  the  Dictionary. 

4.  The  Study  of  Sentences. 

5.  Exercises  in  Pronunciation. 

6.  Dictation  Exercises. 

7.  Information  and  Conversation  Exercises. 

8.  Memorizing  of  Choice  Selections. 

9.  Picture  Studies  and  Stories. 

10.  Studies  for  Compositions. 

11.  Composition  Writing. 

12.  Studies  of  Poems. 

13.  Exercises  in  Reproduction. 

14.  Studies  in  Letter  Writing. 

15.  Practice  in  Letter  Writing. 

16.  Exercises  in  the  Right  Use  of  Words. 

17.  Exercises  in  Paraphrasing. 

18.  Studies  in  Biography. 

19.  Local  Observations  and  Neighborhood  Studies. 

20.  Supplementary  Readings. 

Introduction  price,  42  cents.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  the 
introduction  of  "  Metcalf's  Language  Exercises"  is  invited.  Sample  copies 
sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  Introduction  price. 


IVISON,   BLAKEMAN   &  COMPANY, 

753-755  Broadway,  New  York.  149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


THE  UNION  SERIES 


OF 


TEMPERANCE    TEXT-BOOKS 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Company  having  prepared,  under  our 
advice  and  supervision,  Union  Series  of  Text-Books  on  Physiology 
and  Health,  comprising — 

1.    No.  1— For  Primary  Classes, 
II.    No.  2— For  Intermediate  Classes, 
111.    No.  3— For  Secondary  Classes, 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  indorsing  the  same,  and  in  recommending  their 
use  as  School  Text-Books.  They  not  only  teach  the  important  truths  de- 
manded by  recent  legislation,  but  teach  them  in  language  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  grade  of  pupils  for  which  each  book  is  specified. 

MARY  H.  HUNT, 

National  Supt.  Dept.  of  Scientific  Instruction  of  tlie  Woman's 

Christian  Temperance  Union  of  llie  United  States. 

Advisory  Board  for  TJ.  S.  A. 
ALBERT  H.  PLUMB,  D.D. 
DANIEL  DORCHESTER,  D.D. 
Hon.  WILLIAM  E.  SHELDON. 
REy.  JOSEPH  COOK. 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  we  beg  to  announce  the  publication,  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1889,  of 

THE    UNION    SERIES    OF    TEXT-BOOKS 
ON  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

Embracing  the  following  carefully  graded  books  : 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HEALTH,  No.  ONE - 

For  Primary  Classes. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HEALTH,  No.  TWO,- 

For  Intermediate  Classes. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HEALTH,  No.  THREE,- 

For  Advanced  Classes. 


%*  We  shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  teachers  and  school  officers 
regarding  the  introduction  of  the  above  books. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN   &   COMPANY, 

149  Wabash  Ave,,  Chicago.  753-755  Broadway,  New  York. 


WHITE'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING 

REVISED. 

The  Simplest,  the  Most   Practical,  the    Most  Complete, 
the    Most  Easily  Taught. 


A  New  and  Complete  Course,  Comprising  Eighteen  Books. 

Numbers  1   to     8,  Size  6x    9,  20  Pages  Each. 
Numbers  9  to  18,  Size  8x11,  20  Pages  Each. 


This  popular  series,  already  widely  and  favorably  known,  has  just  been 
thoroughly  and  intelligently  revised,  and  now  represents  the  best  thought 
and  practice  in  this  important  branch. 

THE   BOOKS  CONTAIN   ONLY  SUCH  WORK  AS  IS  DIRECTLY 
EDUCATIONAL 

in  its  character,  and  which  leads,  without  waste  of  time,  to  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject  as  is  essential  to  every  artisan  or  person  employing  such. 

Whether  manual  training  is  to  follow  or  not,  its  foundation  may  be  best 
laid  by  the  use  of  these  books.  They  present  the  very  alphabet  of  industrial 
education,  and  by  their  use  pupils  are  taught  a  deftness  of  hand  ;  the  eye  is 
trained  and  the  judgment  exercised  in  ways  which  are  invaluable  in  after-life. 

EACH   BOOK   IS  COMPLETE   IN    ITSELF,   REQUIRING   NO  CARDS, 
EXERCISE   BOOKS,  OR   MANUAL 

■io  supplement  it.  Beginning  with  the  lowest  work  for  the  first  year  of  school 
life,  the  books  are  numbered  consecutively  from  No.  1  upward,  and  to  be 
followed  in  order  in  the  series. 

This  new  edition  of  White's  Industrial  Drawing  is  believed  to  give  more 
practical  instruction  with  less  waste  of  time  than  any  system  heretofore 
published. 

THE   LANGUAGE  OF  FORM,  AND  THE   DIFFERENT  MODES 
OF  FORM-REPRESENTATION, 

are  logically  taught,  while  the  ajsthetic  side  of  the  subject  of  drawing  receives 
proper  attention  through  the  skillful  treatment  of  decoration  or  enrichment. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  instruction  given  in  Historic  Ornament,  and 
the  work  based  thereon,  will  prove  of  great  value  not  only  to  pupils  but  to 
teachers,  and  will  put  this  hitherto  perplexing  portion  of  the  course  within 
the  grasp  of  all. 

THE   USE  OF  OBJECTS 

in  teaching,  and  the  making  of  objects  drawn,  are  distinguishing  features  of 
White's  System,  revised. 

The  first  eight  numbers  sent  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction, 
on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

The  series,  eight  small  and  ten  large  books,  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 


IVISON.  BLAKEMAN  &  CO..  -  NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO. 


'EVERY-DAY  WORDS   IN   EVERY-DAY  ENGLISH." 


METCALF'S 

Spelling  and  Language  Book. 


By    ROBERT    C.    METCALF, 

Supervisor  of  Schools  in  Boston. 


This  new  and  original  work  has  been  prepared  to  meet  an  increasing 
demand  for  a  speller  written  in  harmony  with  the  present  methods  of  teach- 
ing, as  employed  by  the  best  instructors.  The  experience  of  the  author  as 
Supervisor  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  and  his  success  in  the  direction  of 
language-training,  give  the  highest  promise  of  success  to  his  work. 

Among  its  numerous  claims  for  the  special  attention  of  those  looking  for 
the  BEST,  may  be  mentioned  : 

1.  The  careful  selection  of  words  given,  and  the  exclusion  of  those  not 

in  common  use. 

2.  The  systematic  development  of  language  lessons,  including  the 

principles  of  capitalizing,  punctuation,  formation  of  plurals, 
possessives,  etc.,  this  work,  however,  being  subordinate  to  the 
general  purpose  of  the  book,  and  made  the  means  of  fixing  the 
correct  spelling  of  the  words  employed, 

3.  The  introduction  of  words  in  such  combinations  as  to  indicate  their 

correct  meaning  and  use. 

4.  Valuable  Information  conveyed  in  the  Dictation  Lessons. 

5.  Novel   and  ingenious  methods  of  study  suggested — these  methods 

having  already  been  tried  with  flattering  success  in  the  Boston 
schools. 

6.  The  introduction,  as  spelling  lessons,  of   representative  selections 

from  Classic  English  Authors. 

7.  Frequent  reviews. 

Teachers  or  school  oflBicers  dissatisfied  with  the  Spelling-book  at  present 
in  use  in  their  schools  should  send  for  a  copy  of  this  book.  Those  who, 
having  abandoned  the  use  of  a  speller,  are  now  desirous  of  returning  to  its 
use,  will  find  that  Metcalf  s  Spelling  and  Language  Book  will 

accomplish  results  not  hitherto  attainable  with  text-books  published  on  the 
subject. 

Introduction  Price,  20  Cents;    Exchange  Price,  10  Cents. 

A  copy  of  Metcalf's  Speller  will  be  sent  for  examination  with  a  view  to 
introduction  on  receipt  of  Introduction  Price. 


IVISON,    BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

753-755  Broadway,   New  York.  149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY 

COMPRISES  : 

A  DICTIONARY  containing-  3,000  more  words  and  2,000  more  illustrations 

than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 
A  PRONOTJNCING  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD,  25,000  Titles. 
A  PRONOUNCING  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY,  10,000  noted  persons. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

G.  and  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WEBSTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 

Every  pupil  in  public  or  private  school  should  possess  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
followiug  Dictionaries  : 


WEBSTER'S  PRIMARY  DICTIONARY,  1 

WEBSTER'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  DICTIONARY, 
WEBSTER'S  HIGH-SCHOOL  DICTIONARY, 
WEBSTER'S  ACADEMIC  DICTIONARY, 


The  Stand- 
ard and 
the  Best. 


THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL 
AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS 

Includes,  among  many  others,  such  notable  books  as  : 

BRYANT  AND  STRATTON'S  BOOK-KEEPING. 

OATHC ART'S  LITERARY  READER. 

OOOIiEY'S  PHYSIOS  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

DANA'S  GEOLOGIES. 

ELIOT  AND  STORER'S  CHEMISTRY. 

GRAY'S  BOTANIES. 

GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHIES  AND  WALL  MAPS. 

HUNT'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  HYGIENE. 

LOOMIS'S  MUSIC  SERIES. 

NEW  GRADED  READERS. 

ROBINSON'S  MATHEMATICS. 

TENNEY'S  ZOOLOGY. 

TOWNSEND'S  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT,  ETC. 


Send  for  our  BRIEF  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN   &  CO.,  Publishers. 

753-755  Broadway,  New  York.  149  Wabash  Ave  ,  Chicago. 


SWINTON'S   SIXTH 

OR 

(^lassie  G^^l'^b  Reader. 

An  Advanced  Number  in  the  well-known  series  of  School 
Heading  Books,  by  WM.  SWINTON, 


DESIGNED  FOR  THE  UPPER  GRADES  OF   GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  AND 
FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,   ACADEMIES,   AND  SEMINARIES. 


Containing  representative  selections  from  the  writings  of  ten  British  and 
ten  American  authors,  chronologically  arranged,  with  critical  sketches  of  the 
Life  and  Works  of  each,  with  annotations. 

AUTHORS. 

SHAKESPEARE.  WEBSTER.  WHITTIER. 

MILTON.  IRVING.  POE. 

ADDISON.  BYRON.  HOLMES. 

POPE.  BRYANT.  TENNYSON. 

FRANKLIN.  MACAULAY.  THACKERAY 

BURKE.  EMERSON.  LOWELL. 

SCOTT.  LONGFELLOW. 

By  its  method  and  scope  the  Classic  English  Reader  not  only  provides  a 
manual  for  advanced  classes  in  keeping  with  the  high  character  of  the  general 
series,  but  also  forms,  with  its  biographical  and  critical  notes,  a  sterling 
text-book  of  English  Literature. 

Clotli,  16mo.  608  pages.    Sent,  postpaid,  for  examination  with  a  view 
to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


Swinteri's  Mew  Readers, 

Numbers  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  and  Five,  form  a  complete  series  for  schools, 
and  combine  the  most  approved  methods,  an  excellent  course  of  language 
training,  selections  of  high  literary  value,  and  unsurpassed  mechanical  and 
artistic  execution. 

The  Set  for  Examination,  $1.75. 


IVISON,  BbAKEMAN  &  G0., 

753  and  755  Broadway,  NEW  YORK.  149  Wabash  Ave;,  CHICAGO. 


SWINTON'S  READERS, 

By  WM.  SWINTON,    ~ 

EXTENSIVELY  USED  IN  THE  BEST  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  UNIVERSALLY  APPROVED. 


Complete  in  Five  Numbers,  with  a  SIXTH  or  CLASSIC 
ENGLISH  Reader  for  Advanced  Classes. 


THE  THEORY  of  the  series,  briefly,  is  that  **  the  Reader  is  a 
focus  of  language-training,"  and  that  a  clear  understanding  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  a  clear  expression.  In  pursuit  of  this  theory,  Professor 
Swinton  introduces  in  every  book  of  the  series  abundant  exercises,  which 
require  a  close  study  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  reading-lesson. 

THE  GRADING  throughout  the  series,  as  well  as  from  exercise 
to  exercise,  has  been  a  matter  of  careful  study,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  features.  This  grading  has  extended  even  to  the  last  details  of 
the  typography,  and  the  most  eminent  oculists  pronounce  the  series  fault- 
less in  this  particular. 

THE  ARTISTIC  WORK  is  from  original  designs  by  the 
best  artists,  such  as  Church,  Dielman,  Harper,  Hamilton,  Fredericks, 
Gary,  Hopkins,  Pyle,  and  others,  who  have  brought  the  true  artist's 
enthusiasm  to  their  work  of  illustrating  these  books  for  the  common-school 
children  of  America. 

THE  SELECTIONS  have  been  made  with  the  one  object  of  securing 
the  best  practice  in  the  expression  of  thought  in  -words.  In  quantity 
and  variety  of  matter  the  series  is  especially  notable. 

In  addition  to  a  wide  range  of  general  selections,  in  the  higher  books 
there  has  been  introduced  something  of  what  may  be  called  organism,  by 
carrying  on  a  certain  number  of  pieces  on  distinct  strains.  For  instance,  in 
the  Third  Reader  there  is  a  series  of  lessons  on  **  Home  Pets,'*  one  entitled 
**  Bright  Examples,**  and  a  third  **  About  Plants."  In  like  manner 
the  Fourth  Reader  has  one  series  of  pieces  under  the  heading  "  Useful 
Knowledge**;  another  under  that  of  "Pictures  of  American  His- 
tory ** ;  while  the  last  twenty-five  selections  are  classed  under  the  general 
title  of  **  Poetic  and  Elocutionary,**  being  choice  patriotic  and  miscel- 
laneous poems  for  recitation  and  declamation.  In  the  Fifth  Reader,  also,  is  a 
brilliant  series  of  lessons,  entitled  **  Glimpses  of  Science,'*  possessing 
great  interest  on  account  of  their  treatment  and  literary  style. 


A  set  of  the  first  five  numbers  of  Swinton' s  Readers  sent  for  examination, 
with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

119  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO.  783-756  Broadway,  KEW  YORK. 


A  Library  Edition,  in  TWO  VOLUMES,  of 

FISHER'S    OUTLINES 


OF 


UNIVERSAL  HISTORY 

By  GEO.  PARK  FISHER,  D.D.,  lili.D., 

OF  YAIiB  GOIiLBGE. 


"It  was  a  formidable  task  that  the  author  undertook,  and  he  has  per- 
formed it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  all  praise It  will  be  found  to  contain 

a  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  history  admirable  for  its  breadth  and  insight." 

N,  T.  NATION. 

".  .1  am  astonished  that  any  one  man  should  have  been  able  to  write 
such  a  work  as  the  'Outlines  of  Universal  History/  No  living  man  is 
more  competent  to  do  it  than  Dr.  Fisher.  I  keep  the  book  on  my  table  for 
constant  reference." 

President  JA8.  McGOSH,  LL.D.,  Princeton  College. 

"' .  .Brief,  condensed,  well  arranged,  luminous,  impartial." 

PHILLIP  aCHAFF,  8.  T.  D. 

" .  .1  have  no  hesitation  in  heartily  indorsing  and  recommending  it. ." 

FRANCIS  BROWN,  D.D,,  Union  Theol.  8em. 

"' .  .Better  than  anything  of  its  kind  we  have  had  heretofore. ." 

W.  P.  ATKIN80N,  Prof.  Hist.,  Mass.  Inst  Technology. 

*•-  .Decidedly  the  best  work  of  its  class. ." 

Prof.  GHA8.  F.  RICHARDSON,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

** . .  I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise  of  the  excellence  of  the 
work. ."  .  Pres.  J.  B.  ANGEL L,  Unw.  of  Mich. 

**.  .Having  no  superior,  and  in  some  respects  it  has  no  equal. ." 

W.  G.  T.  SHEDD,  D.D.,  Union  Theol.  Sent. 

** . .  It  seems  to  me  the  best  work  of  its  kind . . " 

Pres.  8.  CLARK  SEEL  YE,  SmUh  Coll. 

**.  .The  best  work  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language . . " 

Prof.  ANSON  D.  MORSE,  Amherst  Coll 


2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Large  Paper,  Uncut,  Gilt  Top,  in  box,  $6.00. 


lYISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

753  and  755  Broadway,  New  York. 


WEBSTER'S 

CONDENSED  DICTIONARY. 

Over  1,500  Illustrations.    Over  800  Pages. 


Containing  an  adequate  treatment  of  about   60,000  words  of 
the  English  Language. 


WEBSTER'S  CONDENSED  DICTIONARY  is  a  thoroughly 
new  individual  work,  based  on  the  latest  edition  of  the  Unabridged  Dictionary, 
but  introducing  many  new  features  peculiar  to  itself. 

THE  CONDENSED  DICTIONARY  is  an  American  Book,  and 

contains  every  word  in  common  use  which,  by  any  good  and  proper  authority, 
is  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  popular  dictionary  for  American  scholars  and  readers. 

IN  ITS  ETYMOLOGIES  the  Condensed  Dictionary  can  be  compared 
to  no  other  similar  work  save  Webster's  Unabridged.  Being  the  most  recent 
dictionary  published,  and  every  authority  available  having  been  exhausted  in 
its  preparation,  it  is  safe  to  say  it  is  most  reliable  in  this  important  department. 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF  DEFINITIONS  Webster  has  always 
easily  led  every  other  authority,  and  this  latest  work  of  the  Webster  series  is 
characterized  l>y  the  same  general  superiority. 

IN  PRONUNCIATION  the  Condensed  is  especially  clear  and  suc- 
cessful. The  phonic  markings  are  few  and  precise  in  their  character,  and 
every  leading  word  is  re-spelled  phonetically. 

THE  SPELLING  is  strictly  Websterian— a  system  which  has  steadily 
gained  in  favor  and  use  until  its  leading  features  are  now  followed  more  gen- 
erally than  all  other  authorities  throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 

THE  CONDENSED  DICTIONARY  is  for  sale  by  all  booksellers, 
and  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.80. 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

N E-W  YORK  JLNT>  CKIOiVO-O. 


